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THOUGHT, THE PARENT OF ORIGINALITY. 
BY MARY E. COLE, 

“ Each age must write its own books. * * * Meek young 
men grow up in libraries, believing it their duty to accept the 
views which Cicero, which Locke, which Bacon have given ; for- 
getful that Cicero, Locke and Bacon were only young men in 
libraries when they wrote these books.”—Amerson. 

He who accepts a theory, or a truth, full-fledged all 
worked out in detail, from the brain of another, loses 
very much, even though he may comprehend the thing 
perfectly and grasp it wholly. When man works out 
his own problems he puts into the old truth (for truth 
is never new) that which gives it fresh life and vigor. 
He reclothes it with that fine something which is a part 
of his own being. The truths underlying the Christian 
religion, and the Platonic philosophy, were, before Christ 
or Plato; for truth, like law, was, is, and ever will be. 
But these minds, grasping the germinal truths, moulded 
them into form and gave them palpable existence. The 
glory to Jesus and Plato is, the weaving of their spirit in 
and through these truths, making them luminous to the 
world. Just this touch of individuality is the secret of 
all creative work, and is what we call genius. The 
sculptor’s ideal, the artist’s spirit, the fires of divine 
revelation it is, which makes the marble speak, the can- 
vas glow, the music thrill and poetry stir. The differ- 
ence between artistic and inartistic work is the difference 
in individual power and insight. This it is which gives 
permanence and tenacity to all art creation and is seen 
in the simplest forms of material workmanship, to man’s 
highest conception of law, and order in the universe or 
God. Genius is always accompanied by his twin 
brother—independent individuality—and these two are 
linked with a third, marvellous courage. The genius 
who announces absolute truth is usually fortified by a 
moral courage as wonderful as the creative faculty itself. 
Genius is not given to all men, but to each is given a 
talent, and it is a sacred duty for each one to use this 
talent and to think and act for himself, for he is not 
an integral, but a part of the whole brotherhood of hu- 
manity, a link in the endless chain of being. Whether 
this thought be helpful and luminous to others, gather- 
ing its followers and lending its radiance, or remains 
within the quiet limits of one’s own soul as guide and 
light, matters not, we have been true to ourselves and true 
to a great ethical principle. Anything short of this indi- 
vidual effort is either stolen, borrowed or imitated. A 


modern writer says: “ The true original genius does 
not kick out of the traces of the universe, but heroically 
carries it forward; not imitating the old, but transform- 
ing into it the new, wherein lies just his originality.” 

St. Augustine says: “Christianity has existed since 
time or the world began. Christ coming gave to the 
principles he advocated the name it now bears.” To 
accept crystallized truth without knowing anything 
about the wonderful process of crystallization may be a 
mental pleasure, but is lacking in that keener, finer joy 
which one may experience who has himself traced each 
step in the crystallization. All may have a simple ap- 
preciation of the general phenomena of the sun, moon 
and stars, but how grand is the conception of the uni- 
verse! Man should use his brain chemicals, reason and 
analysis, to disintegrate the atoms of truth or thought, 
and then build up for himself; then the final synthesis 
will have a fullness, a roundness, a clearness that stamps 
at once the original thinker from the mere imitator. 

To arrive at truth we should begin by slaying the 
dragons, the negatives as they arise successively in the 
mind ; when this labor has been accomplished, and there 
are no more dragons to slay, the mind will be filled with 
a radiant sunshine of affirmative. Then are we truly 
placed. Then have we truly found ourselves. If we 
leave the mind unsettled, chaotic, we not only destroy 
the pleasure an unwavering affirmative gives, but 
we destroy its efficacy as a guiding principle of life; 
which is the chief object of all truth or knowledge. The 
healthiest attitude of the mind is one of questioning. 
There are many questions which in their nature can- 
not be answered with entire satisfaction, these have been 
most truly named—the great “unknowables.” Here 
we reach our limitations, but until we have reached this 
wall we should never rest until we have sounded with 
our plummet every question that arises for us. Whether 
this plumb-line be long or short, it is our most sacred 
duty and blessed privilege to use it. 

The perceptive genius, or man of talent, may be a 
brilliant, shining light, but he has no permanency, ex- 
cepting as he becomes identified with some idea of an- 
other. He is the Prophet that bears the word to the 
people. Perception is often mistaken for creation. 
What we have an undoubted right to is this: We may 
see, and adore; and far better still if we catch something 
of the divine aspiration and fervor which has made this 
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creation possible; if we be induced to “ go and do like- 
wise,” this art creation has spoken its best lesson to us. 
Inspiration to effort is the lesson all true art teaches. 
This is not a discouraging view; it simply recognizes 
individual limitations and capacities, and without such 
intelligent recognition no true work can be accom- 
plished. We may accept crystallizations of thought in 
the same spirit that we accept a work of plastic art. It 
is ours to emulate and enjoy, but if we receive from it 
only a passing gratification, which may be coldly intel- 
lectual or warmly sensuous, then that thought has not 
spoken its best word to us. What is the highest word 
spoken to us by all art products? Itis this: If we are 
drawn towards the artist’s ideal; if we apprehend the 
meaning and content of the work, and if we feel this so 
strongly that we shall turn from it with longing and 
desire to attain also to some ideal — not necessarily to 
this particular expression of an ideal, but to some one; 
if we are touched by the fires of the artist’s aspiration, 
and desire to emulate his achievements, and are touched 
so sincerely, so fervently, so deeply that we are induced 
to press forward with new energy, new zeal, new re- 
solve, new activity into some field of labor peculiarly 
our own, then, and not until then, has this thought, or 
this art creation, spoken to us from its highest to our 
highest. What we may call the appreciative genius, 
while not the highest, differs greatly from the common- 
place, and to these original genius owes much; it is to 
these that the seer-few speak. It is they who carry 
down the ages the word or work of the masters. 
“There are leaders and followers,” and it is to this 
large class of appreciative “followers” that we owe 
tradition. Tradition is born of perception and appre- 
ciation, and to tradition we owe history. Genius alone 
could not make history, though it is the source of all 
history. There is a vast gulf between a man of talent 
and the commonplace; for the latter cannot even experi- 
ence vicariously the inspiration, or aspiration, of another. 
These are unimaginative, sluggish, dull, unthinking; 
they are the “ passive souls,”—who dwell not even in the 
Inferno, but remain in Limbo, “ who by not doing, not 
by doing lost.” All great minds have been free and 
original thinkers. All men who have given new im- 
pulses and movements to the world-spirit. “ In the spir- 
itual order, as in the physical, to live is to change; to 
cease to change is to cease to live.” To verify this truth 
we have only to glance backward over the past and re- 
call the noble Socrates of old, the patient Galileo, the 
mighty Luther, the steadfast Giordano Bruno, the bel- 
ligerent Savonarola, and all the long line of martyrs 
that have yielded up their lives for their thought. 

It is not strange that the world’s Christs have been 
given supernatural births, for each has stood among the 
common masses of humanity around him, as a solitary 
mountain upon a vast plain, and so out of the general order 


of the universe do they seem that in ignorance and su- 
perstition mankind have resorted to the supernatural to 
account for their existence, and these seers, conscious of 
the divinity of the truths they bear, accept metaphoric- 
ally what is meant literally. This acting upon the 
minds of their followers, coupled with the worship in- 
herent in human nature, which rejoices in finding an in- 
carnation of its ideals, clothe these saviors in garments 
woven wholly of the imagination, and their words, only 
dimly or partially understood, are given a meaning far 
different from that intended. When Christ said: “I and 
my Father are one,” he did not mean it in the literal 
sense, but in the sense of the divinity of truth, in which 
all mankind are one with the Father, when they compre- 
hend His Divine purpose and obey His Divine com- 
mands. After eighteen centuries of Christian precepts, 
humanity has not yet risen even to the just conception 
of Christ’s teachings, much less to living these truths. 
It has taken eighteen centuries for mankind to gather 
the kernel and spirit of Christ’s teachings and to fully 
realize the one grand central truth He came to proclaim, 
namely, the Divine human and the human Divinity. 

Why Christ, the child of simple, loving parents, born 
in quiet Nazareth town, should have seen, comprehended 
and solved not only the problems of life around Him, 
but gave us those universal principles which hold the 
essence of ethical life for all time, is an interesting ques- 
tion, and is not answered by any theory of immaculate 
conception or supernatural birth. Why he carried the 
world’s sorrow and pathos, in his heart was bowed with 
the weight of its sin, yearned over it with a deep and 
tender love, and gladly yielded up His life for this love; 
why His brooding spirit should have seen, as no eye had 
ever before seen with such sun-lit clearness, such super- 
nal wisdom, such radiant far-reaching vision, must ever 
fill us with wonder and admiration. But this one truth 
is apparent in the life of Christ as of others. Had 
Christ followed the traditions of His race, had He 
walked in the familiar and beaten paths of His ancestors, 
had He been wedded to the forms and ceremonies of 
His people, or had yielded Himself unthinkingly to 
His environment, had not torn Himself away from the 
temptation to glide smoothly with the popular tide, He 
would never have so stirred the waters of life anew for 
mankind. Why Dante, “the articulate voice of ten 
silent centuries,” should speak those clarion notes that 
still echo down the centuries and shall be heard through 
long ages to come; why this somber-visaged, far-seeing 
genius beheld the soul’s journey and epitomized it in 
that matchless allegory where all, if they will but look, 
may see the reflex of themselves, is answered, partly at 
least, by the fact that he thought long and deeply and 
independently upon the problems of life and death, sin 
and the judgment, and took no other man’s view of life, 
political, social or moral. 
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To each individual is given some task to perform, 
some problem to solve, which, if he rightly and bravely 
enunciate, first making clear to hisown mind, will leave 
the world brighter and better for his having been. The 
true attitude of mind, and the only one in which man 
can do noble and efficient work, is absolute freedom of 
thought. This is what our age persistently demands 
and what freedom means, It is what our age is work- 
ing out in its practical and spiritual affairs, and is being 
demonstrated every day in intellectual, political and 
social life. This freedom of thought will not in the 
future, as it has so often in the past, mean banishment, 
revilement, martyrdom and death, True freedom will 
be tolerant, broad, all-embracing, all-benevolent, all- 
loving, discarding nothing in the past which has helped 
mankind in its progress, and hailing with outstretched 
arms all that is new, true and beautiful. : 


THE POETS OF LIBERTY AND LABOR. 
BY WHEELBARROW 
GERALD MASSEY. 
For a’ that, and a’ that, 
It’s coming yet for a’ that, 


When man to man the world o’er 
Shall brothers be for a’ that.—Aodert Burns. 


In these little tributes I speak only of those who are 
poets tome. What rank they occupy in literature is a 
question too profound for my limited learning, and so I 
do not trouble myself with it. I know nothing about 
the laws of taste nor the rules of criticism. I suppose 
that Gerald Massey does not rank among the poets at 
all; at least I never see or hear anything of him in such 
reading and preaching as comes to me. And yet by 
the sympathy of a common fate and a common suffering, 
his verses weave themselves around me like a spell, and 
that spell is poetry tome. I am not at all ashamed to 
say that Massey is to me one of the great poets, 
although the confession may bring upon me the ridicule 
of cultivated men. Homer, Shakespeare, Milton, are 
not poets to me, except in those odd places, here and 
there, where my mind is strong enough to understand 
them, and where their spirit is able to purify and lift up 


mine. 
If she be not fair to me, 


What care I how fair she be. * 

Gerald Massey is a genius, twisted, gnarled and 
stunted by hunger and cold, and that premature toil 
which never should be laid upon a child. Although his 
crippled wings have kept him near the ground, his 
notes are true, and drawn from nature’s own dear heart. 
What songs he might have sung had he been permitted 
to soar like England’s bonny skylark up to the gates of 
heaven! He sings in a minor key, for his hymns are 
plaintive and sad. They have struggled into life out of 
poverty. That they are sometimes angry and bitter is 
not to be wondered at. As he said himself at a later 
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day: “ Those verses do not adequately express what I 
think and feel now; yet they express what I thought 
and felt then, and what thousands besides me have 
thought and felt, and what thousands still think and 
feel.” He was only a boy when he wrote “ The Three 
Voices,” and without any education how was he to put 
a nice polish on his work, especially in the everlasting 
moaning and droning of thatinfernal mill. The people 
who despise this passionate rally may think it very inar- 
tistic and crude, but to the men who, like Massey, are 
grinding their lives away in shops and mills and facto- 
ries, it has all the inspiration of poetry, and it zs poetry. 
Here is the second of “The Three Voices.” 
Another voice comes from the millions that bend, 
Tearfully, tearfully, tearfully ! 
From hearts which the scourges of slavery rend, 
Fearfully, fearfully, fearfully ! 
From many a worn noble spirit that breaks, 
In the world’s solemn shadows adown in Life's 
valleys, 
From mine, forge and loom, trumpet-tongued it awakes, 
On the soul wherein Liberty rallies: 
Work, work, work! 
Y oke-fellows listen, 
Till earnest eyes glisten: 
Tis the voice of the Present. It bids us, my brothers, 
Be Freemen; and then for the freedom of others, 
Work, work, work! 
For the many, a holocaust long to the few, 
O work while ye may! 
O work while ’tis day! 
And cling to each other united and true, 
Work, work, work ! 

There is a personal bond of sympathy between 
Massey and me arising partly from acquaintanceship, and 
partly from other accidents. Once when I was about 
nineteen years old I went from London down into Lan- 
cashire. I had a job of work at a place called Pres- 
cott, a short distance out from Liverpool. I had tomake 
the trip on foot, for I couldn’t afford the luxury of rid- 
ing. I walked forty miles the first day, and rested that 
night at a little town called Tring, in Hertfordshire. I 
was on the road before daylight next morning, for I 
wanted to make another forty miles before night. It 
was a chill, drizzly morning in November, and just as I 
started I met a lot of shivering, hungry children going 
to their work at the silk factory. Among these poor 
blights was Gerald Massey. At least I have always 
pictured him amongst them. He was born in Tring, 
and worked as a child in that silk factory, and I shall 
always think that he was among those children that I 
met that morning. That was Massey’s childhood, if it 
be not sacrilege to call such misery by that beautiful 
name. “I had no childhood,” he writes. “ Having had 
to earn my own dear bread, by the eternal cheapening 
of flesh and blood, from eight years old, I never knew 
what childhood meant. Ever since I can remember I 
have had the aching fear of want throbbing in heart and 
brow.” In hopeless mill-slavery he sung: 
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Still all the day the iron wheels go onward, 
Grinding life down from its mark ; 

And the children’s souls, which God is calling sunward, 
Spin on blindly in the dark. 

When Massey was writing his beautiful poem “ Lady 
Laura,” the memory of his infant sufferings in the silk- 
mill wrung from his soul a cry of anguish so likea curse 
that we tremble at the sound of it with a sort of guilty 
fear lest it may fall upon us. We wonder whether we 
have done anything to deserve it, and whether we are 
partners in that or any kindred wrong: 

Pleasantly rings the chime that calls to the Bridal Hall or Kirk; 

But the devil might gloatingly pull for the peal that wakes the 
child to work. 

‘Come, little children, the mill-bell rings,” and drowsily they run, 

Little old men and women and human worms who have spun 

The life of infancy into silk, and fed child, mother and wife, 

The factory’s smoke of torment with the fuel of human life. 

O weird white faces, and weary bones, and whether they hurry 
or crawl, 

You know them by the factory-stamp, they wear it one and all. 


A few bursts of lyric melody that trill among the 
domestic affections like the canary bird’s music at home; 
some martial and patriotic poems ringing like the bugle- 
call at Balaklava; some amorous wooing of freedom all 
aflame with desire for the exaltation of labor; some 
bursts of joy and sorrow mingling in the spring-time of 
his life, as April days are sometimes made of little bits 
of sunshine and much rain; and then his poetic strength 
gave way. His intense genius was exhausted in the 
first ecstasy of freedom, like some ambitious tree that 
spends its life-time vigor in one exuberant fruitage, and 
is barren evermore. For twenty years Massey has done 
nothing great in poetry. He has written books, indeed, 
but his harp is dumb, and it is too late now to awaken 
its chords again. 

The revolutionary storm that swept over Europe in 
1848 found in Massey its poet laureate. He was then a 
youth of nineteen, small, weak, but brave and ready to 
fight, somewhat revengeful under a sense of social in- 
justice, exultant in the noise of falling thrones, and hope- 
ful that, at last, the people were coming into power. 
When the reaction came and all was lost, he still be- 
lieved that the blood of the vanquished had not been 
shed in vain, and that out of it would grow a harvest of 
better laws, and victory at last. He believed that the 
men of the barricades would be avenged, and that in a 
more triumphant day their memory would be glorified 
in a Marseillaise hymn rolling far beyond the bounda- 
ries of France, clear over Germany, England, and all 
the lands of Europe. Here is something that reads like 
one of the hymns of Korner: 


They rose in Freedom's rare sunrise, 
Like giants roused from wine; 

And in their hearts and in their eyes 
The God leapt up divine! 

Their souls flashed out as naked swords, 
Unsheathed for fiery fate! 
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Strength went like battle with their words— 
The men of Forty-eight 
Hurrah! 
For the men of Forty-eight. 
Some in a bloody burial sleep, 
Like Greeks to glory gone, 
But in their steps avengers leap, 
With their proof armor on ; 
And hearts beat high with dauntless trust 
To triumph soon or late, 
Though they be mouldering down in dust— 
Brave men of Forty-eight! 
Hurrah! 
For the men of Forty-eight. 

Is it kind in our mother nature to make such high- 
strung souls as that of Gerald Massey? To be sure they 
enjoy the brightness of life more keenly than the rest 
of us, but they suffer more intensely in the cold and 
darkness of it. In his pain.Massey sought sympathy in 
the spirit world, and found it; at least he told me so. I 
believe that Spiritualism is unreal, a trick which some 
of our faculties play upon the others, an unfair advan- 
tage which the imagination takes of our desire for com- 
munion with something better than ourselves. But how 
can I speak for him? He has told me of happy meet- 
ings with his dead wife, not in dreams, but in wakeful 
day, and when she has counseled with him face to face. 
He has told me of the happiness that comes to him in 
his sad moments when he hears.the bright voice of his 
dead child calling him “ Papa,” and feels the palpable 
weight of her as she climbs upon his knee. I can read- 
ily believe him, for the soul that could suffer so keenly 
at her loss mignt have power to bring her back. In all 
the poetry springing out of domestic bereavement there 
is nothing that I know of so like a flood of tears as 
“The Ballad of Babe Christabel.” Here is a bit of it 
picked at random, but it is all of equal beauty: 

With her white hands claspt she sleepeth; heart is husht and lips 
are cold; 
Death shrouds up ner heaven of beauty, and a weary way I go, 
Like the sheep without a shepherd on the wintry Norland wold, 
With the face of day shut out by blinding snow. 

And in the kindred poem, “The Mother’s Idol 
Broken,” the same grief-strains break out of his heart 
and flow in a deep current that purifies human life, if it 
does not spiritualize it. There are whole pages of this 
poem, and all the verses of it are diamonds of equal 
brilliancy. He doesn’t see Death taking his child away, 
but only some spirits calling for it. 


Our rose was but in blossom; 
Our life was but in Spring, 
When down the solemn midnight 
We heard the spirits sing: 
“Another bud of infancy, 
With holy dews impearled ;” 
And in their hands they bore our wee 


White Rose of all the world. 
* * * * * 


This is a curl of our poor “ Splendid’s” hair! 
A sunny burst of rare and ripe young gold— 
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A ring of sinless gold that weds two worlds! 
Our one thing left with her dear life in it. 

The domestic poems of Massey brighten every home, 
and glorify wives and mothers. Some of them in home- 
grandeur almost rival those of Robert Burns. Here is a 
bit of one that might aspire to the society of “John 
Anderson, my Jo,” which is claiming a good deal: 

Her dainty hand nestled in mine, rich and white, 
And timid as trembling dove; 

And it twinkled about me, a jewel of light, 
As she garnisht our feast of love; 

’ Twas the queenliest hand in all lady-land, 
And she was a poor man’s wife! 

O! little ye’d think how that wee, white hand 
Could dare in the battle of life. 

There is no humor in Massey; at least, none that I 
have ever found. His poems are all passion, burning, 
vehement passion, crowded with gorgeous imagery, so 
crowded, indeed, as often to obstruct their sweet melodi- 
ous flow. He isa fervent Englishman. His political 
anger was never turned against the mother-land. It 
smote only the oppressors who had ravished the scepter 
out of her hand and made it an instrument of wrong. 
In the gloomy days of the Crimean war, his heart beat 
high for England, and his verses thrilled with the old 
heroic fire. How this bit makes the pulses throb: 

I had a gallant brother, loved at home, and dear to me— 

I have a mourning mother, winsome wife, and children three— 
He lies with Balaklava’s dead. But let the old land call, 

We would give our living remnant, we would follow one and all! 


I had a brother in the “ Light Brigade” in the Cri- 
mean war, and maybe that’s another tie between Gerald 
Massey and me. I join in his song to England: 

The old nursing mother’s not hoary yet, 
There is sap in her Saxon tree; 
Lo! she lifteth a bosom of glory yet, 
Through her mists, to the Sun and the Sea, 
Fair as the Queen of Love, fresh from the foam, 
Or a star in a dark cloud set; 
Ye may blazon her shame—ye may leap at her name— 
But there’s life in the Old Land yet. 


In the democracy of Gerald Massey the “higher 
classes ” are the people who work for a living, the “lower 
classes” are the idlers who live on the sweat of others. 
The old chivalry is abolished, and the chivalry of labor 
takes its place. Knighthood can only be wonin the field 
of usefulness and toil, Here is a song worthy to be the 
anthem of the Knights of Labor all over the world: 


Uprouse ye now, brave brother band, 
With honest heart and working hand. 
Weare but few, toil-tried and true, 
Yet hearts beat high to dare and do. 
And who would not a champion be 
In labor’s lordlier chivalry ? 


O! there are hearts that ache to see 
The day-dawn of our victory. 

Eyes full of heart-break with us plead, 
And watchers weep and martyrs bleed. 
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O! who would not a champion be 
In labor’s lordlier chivalry? 


Work, brothers mine; work hand and brain; 
We'll win the Golden Age again. 

And Love’s Millennial morn shall rise 

In happy hearts and blessed eyes. 

Hurrah! hurrah! true knights are we 

In labor’s lordlier chivalry. 


THE ETHICS OF ECONOMICS. 
BY GEO. M. GOULD, 
Paré 111. 

[Extracts from an essay read before the Societ} for Ethical Culture, ot 
Philadelphia, February 6, 1887.) 

They who define and believe in civilization as a 
superfluity of creature-comforts for some and a dearth 
of them for the many, should consider the role that coal 
plays in our life. A man has been legally executed in 
England for daring to dig and burn it; to-day we are 
burning in twenty-four hours the products of a thousand 
years of plant and sun-life of the carboniferous age (at 
the same time the bulk of the peasants of France keep 
warm during the winter by housing with their cattle). 
At the present time an ocean steamer burns in her life 
the coal formed on 700 acres in 2,000 years. However 
great the supply, it cannot last forever. At the present 
rate the motto of our time might be paraphrased as, 
After us the ice-age,so rapidly are we exhausting the 
stored heat of the earth, In 100 years the source of 
England’s supremacy, her coal supply, will be exhausted. 
In twenty years the steam power of the world has risen 
from eleven millions to thirty millions horse-power, an 
increase of over 150 percent. Freight is moved across 
oceans at the rate of half an ounce of coal per ton per 
mile, and across continents at the rate of two ounces 
per ton per mile, 94 per cent. of which is wasted, too. 

It is said that the work now done by machinery in 
England would require 800,000,000 men, if done by 
hand; 160,000 people are now required to manufacture 
the cotton cloth of the United States, if made by hand 
it would take 16,000,000; a well-written bible cost 
$3,300 in the thirteenth century, whilst a well-printed 
one can now be bought for a few cents. These are but 
passing illustrations of the immense increase of wealth, 
and the means of the increase, that has taken place in 
recent times. It scarcely needs the remark that machin- 
ery is owned by the large capitalist, who, by endowing 
the machine with the qualities of the skilled workman, 
has reduced the number of such workmen in his employ; 
has become largely independent of all but a few “ feed- 
ers,” and who can thus glut the market with cloth whilst 
the half clothed at his gates, if they cannot buy, may 
stare at the comforting sign: “ No hands wanted.” 

Now, it needs no very profound wisdom, only clear, 
common sense, to see how co-operation and profit- 
sharing, based, as it must be, upon the principle of reward 
according to service, may do away with these evils just 
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enumerated; it will be by the magical efficacy of making 
the wage-worker also the capitalist. To however 
humble a degree he becomes so, he becomes at once a 
mariner safe from the Scylla of slave-holding, or, as I 
have called it, slave-borrowing, and safe from the 
Charybdis of communism. It may be asserted that 
that society is the safest, the strongest, the best, which 
contains the greatest number of capitalists who are at 
the same time laborers with muscle and with mind. The 
ideal citizen of a republic is the wealth-owner and 
muscle-worker in one. Even to-day the capitalist would 
find, does find, profit-sharing a money-making policy. 
But if society be divided into two classes, the owners 
and the workers, with only the bridge of envy and 
hatred between them, your republic will speedily become 
a despotism or an anarchy. But by the conservative or 
capitalistic press, and by the radical and labor press, the 
existence in our midst of a body of mercenary soldiers 
like Pinkerton’s is considered a menace to liberty and 
a return to mediewval barbarism. All are, therefore, 
agreed that it is a national disgrace. 

But it must not for a moment be allowed that the 
principle of equivalence has only a one-sided effect. 
The hardness of the lesson is not alone to selfish wealth- 
owners, but also to the powerless, the imprudent, the 
needy. If the ideal in one aspect levels down, in another 
and equally important one it is seen to level up. 

Firstly.—It interdicts the rating of all service in 
terms of simple muscle work, of brute force, of mere 
hours’ duration of labor. The communist forgets that 
the good of work is service, and that the good of the 
product is its serviceableness. One man’s service for a 
day may be actually worth that of a thousand others. 
Men are born with widely varying capacities and 
-_powers and as human nature is constructed, they will 
not give those exceptional talents without exceptional 
reward. If they do so, it is something akin to what the 
old theologians called grace. To compel one to do this 
would be beyond reason and a sad thing for the laborer 
himself. If you will try to calculate the money value 
of the life of Bessemer in terms of common labor, you 
will need a startling array of figures. 

Secondly.—This principle, applied, will show the 
poor the value of property, what it is, how made, how 
kept. The communist sees most plainly the injustice 
and resultant wretchedness of misused wealth; he fails 
to see the good of its beneficent uses; such uses as 
Philadelphians can never forget, however, with the 
names of Girard, Childs and Drexel enshrined as they 
are before all eyes. The communist is naturally incapable 
of recognizing that without leisure there would be noth- 
ing but brutality and toil; that stored labor—capital—is 
necessary for forefending future misfortune; that all that 
gives possibility of progress and a better civilization lies 
in financial economy and prudence. If Newton and 
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Darwin had had to earn their daily bread we should 
not have had—Newton and Darwin. 

Thirdly.—The wage-worker is prone, the commun- 
ist is bound, to believe the instabilities of wealth much 
more stable facts and more-enduring realities than they 
are. Wealth is but the spirit of the worker incarnate 
in material values. But spirit is, from of old, an evanes- 
cent somewhat, not to be long tied to one spot. All is 
flux and change. The capital of the richest nation is 
never greater than two or three years of its production, 
and the world is always within one year of starvation. 

Fourthly.—The laborer forgets that war costs money 
and that as he, and he alone, makes money, he at last and 
his brothers, present or to come, must bear the expense 
of war. A brutalized populace is the pliant tool of offi- 
cial militarism, and national jealousies and hatreds will 
not sooner be subdued than when economic laws are 
driven into the heads of the people with the golden ar- 
guments of self-interest. To-day over 4,000,000 of 
men are permanently set apart in the so-called civilized 
world to kill each other, whilst 14,000,000 more are 
held in readiness to reinforce these. The expense, the 
small recognized, or government, expense of all this is 
about one thousand million dollars a year.. Think of 
this, think of the forts and the custom-houses that line 
our ocean shores, and it will be seen that the mass of the 
people do not understand the a, 4, c of financial wisdom. 
As the blood carries to all the tissues of the body the nu- 
trient lymph and corpuscles, so should the oceans of the 
globe be held as the free circulating medium, with 
steam as the heart or driving force of the cosmical or- 
ganism, and the telegraph asthe nerves. Health is con- 
ditioned upon free interchange. But the analogy would 
be nonsense if one organ of the body should set up a 
warfare against another and build about itself forts, 
and prohibitory tariffs and the exclusiveness of a narrow 
selfishness. Death would be inevitable. This compar- 
ison is not fanciful. Sociology but repeats biology at 
every turn. 

Lastly.—-Co-operation will develop the spirit of 
thrift and frugality, which is the profound need of the 
laborer. Rousseau truly said that we have no right to 
despise the rich till we are prudent and thrifty. The 
profits of the capitalists of the United States are esti- 
mated at about $500,000,000 annually; but if each citizen 
saved five cents a day—and how few could not do that 
in this land!—the total amount saved would reach one 
thousand millions, twice the savings of the envied rich. 
There are few worse spendthrifts than many working- 
men. Count Rumford gave 1,200 people a wholesome, 


‘satisfying dinner at an expense of one centeach. In 10 


grains of rice there is a working power of 7% foot- 
pounds; in 10 grains of lean beef, costing two or three 
times as much, there is but 234 foot-pounds of such 
power. Yet, if you hint such economical lessons to the 
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wage-worker, his pride is wounded, So powerful is the 
influence of the rich man’s example that the poor man 
filatters himself in imitating. 

Time forbids a reference to the splendid political 
and patriotic uses and lessons co-operation must certainly 
teach the worker, and in the same way we cannot refer 
to the most enchanting of all its possible lessons, its intel- 
lectual and spiritual ones; but, with.experience, it may 
be reasonably hoped that even the workman may come 
to see in some vital sense that the life is more than the 
meat; that the physical is but the porch and portico of 
the metaphysical; that the immaterial lends to the mate- 
rial all its value; that “the visible universe is but God’s 
disguise by which we must not be deceived.” “It is 
only by money that we obtain what cannot be had for 
money, and only by it that we can avoid what it brings.” 

* * * * * * 

To them whose labor and ingenuity upbears the 
world, this law of the equivalence of service comes with 
a manifold message of promise and demand. If it prom- 
ises release from unjust and unnecessary ill, it demands 
a Promethean patience and a relearning of many of life’s 
most elementary lessons and duties. 

To the rich and to the prosperous this law comes 
with the demand that wealth and leisure be held as a 
public trust. Humanity cried to the old feudal nobles: 
Noblesse oblige; the nobles laughed.at the suggestion, 
denied the obligation and loaded down “ the beast with 
a thousand heads” with such shameless loads that the 
gathered wrath of centuries broke into the French Rev- 
olution. Humanity again is calling to her modern rulers, 


the rich, with the same cry, the same cry—at first in ap-° 


peal, then in demand, and—shall it be lastly in the 
thunders of revolution? Richesse oblige! Did you 
think this gift was gratuitous? Humanity says to those 
who have leisure: It is not your money only that is 
wanted, it is your sympathy; not your money alone but 
your time; not your charity but your Xép«¢; not the 
results of your greed but the stoppage of its working; 
not the eaglet’s feather but—your soul, You have built 
yourself a palace for the sake of pride, display and your 
bodies’ ease, and you have built it out of men’s wants 
and woes; its gargoyles and caryatides are their an- 


guished spirits caught in the stones they quarried and 


fitted; the plushes and upholsterings of its furnishing 
are scarlet with the blood of their murdered time. You 
have built yourself a fine nest, but, like that Indian bird 
that at night impales all over and about its own a thou- 
sand glow-worms, so you have covered yours with the 
glowing hearts of men who wore life out in ministering 
to your luxurious tastes, and in massing together the title 
deeds of your power. Richesse oblige! Are ye as 
deaf as the French nodlesse ? 

To woman especially this law comes with a wealth 
of significance. It is said that 100,000 roses were 


required to make one ounce of the perfume used by Per- 
sian Kings. How many lives of men are required to 
minister to the wanton waste of some frail flower of 
Fashion? White hands do not hurt? Nay, perhaps 
their hurt is deeper than any other, Luxury, that is the 
poison of republics and societies, is certainly largely 
her work. As, in opening expositions of industries, 
her white hand is with a fatal suggestiveness chosen 
to start the far-away whirl of complicated and powerful 
machinery, so, in fact, largely for the satisfaction of her 
ease and furious desires is daily renewed the ceaseless 
hum of our life’s economic forces. The Stewarts and 
Wanamakers are the telegraph wires through whom 
flash the messages of her orders to the engines and the 
muscles of this and all lands. Under the law of the 
equivalence of service there shall not be unearned luxury. 

To those monsters of a luxurious society, the spend- 
thrift, the debauchee, the bribed legislator, the gambler, 
et hoc genus omne, this law shall come with the-fierce 
fury of withering flame. In France there is a strange 
industry called leech-farming. Large, gloomy ponds 
are filled with these horrid beasts, which lie silently 
there in wait for their expected prey. Into these ponds 
are regularly driven forlorn and worn-out animals, which 
are immediately covered with the slimy creatures. These 
cling with the fury of desire till, superfluously sated 
with blood, the ensanguined water covers both them- 
selves and the quivering flanks of their exhausted vic- 
tims. Just so do those great leech-farmers Fashion, 
Luxury, Ennui, and Opulent Pomp drive their victims, 
innocent shop and sewing girls, the aspiring, self- 
respecting poor, the ignorant, the weak, the humble, 
into the maws of its blood-sucking parasites. 

* * * * * - 

Moreover, it is not alone for service done that often 
no reward is now allowed by our social conditions, but 
there is great wrong in service unpermitted. In a better 
time, if it arrive, stifled genius and latent talent shall 
find opportunity for their service instead of being buried 
in the swamp of necessity and brutalizing toil. In the 
very lowest strata of woe-poisoned and hungry life are 
seeds of character and spiritual growth that shall-now 
never grow or blossom to their inherent dignity or 
beauty. In some six ounces of mud Darwin found a 
multitude of seeds and raised therefrom as many as 537 
distinct plants. So we are certain the Darwin of the 
new Sociology shall also find numberless germs of char- 
acter in the despised and neglected refuse of industrial 
slavery awaiting but the happy disenthralment of actual 
freedom: and opportunity to blossom into exquisite 
growths. 

* * * * * * 

Character alone abides. All men are to be judged 
by the uses they put things to. The workman’s work 
goes from him, carrying no necessary moral task. The 
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finished weaving may be used to cover a criminal or a 
saint. The next voyage of the Mayflower, after carry- 
ing the Pilgrim Fathers, was to carry a cargo of slaves. 
The instrument is the blind slave of the user, and the 
thing we call civilization is at last only an instrument, 
the merest tool, though a tremendous one. If, there- 
fore, in building it we have not also built within our 


children’s breasts a moral sense, and a love of justice, - 


rest assured we are but building a future Roman world 
for future Neros, Caligulas and Messalinas. 


“And what if Trade sow cities 

Like shells along the shore; 

And thatch with towns the prairie broad 
With railways ironed o’er ; 

They are but sailing foam-bells 
Along Thought’s causing stream, 

And take their shape and sun-color 
From Him that sends the dream.” 


LANGUAGE. 
BY E. P. POWELL. 
Part 11. 
ANIMAL LANGUAGE, 


The range of animal language is far greater than is 
generally conceived. Concentered at first at the poles 
of the cell, and later at the extreme ends of the bodies of 
creatures of complex organization, language tended 
more and more to the use of sounds. After the escape 
of life from the water the use of a voice became almost 
universal, from the rough croak of a frog to the song 
ofathrush. The range of expression widened grandly 
in the quadrupeds and the birds. Necessarily incompre- 
hensible by us, it is certain that every note, and every 
modification of a note, carries meaning between fowls 
* and birds, The student of nature comprehends that the 
morning songs of birds with which they greet the 
break of day in summer, is a wholly integral affair, dif- 
fering from their evening songs as well as from the 
notes uttered during love-making, and during the work 
of nest-building. There are also distinct shower-songs 
welcoming the refreshings of nature. There are songs 
of victory, songs of love, and equally the notes of quer- 
ulous dissatisfaction, as well as cries of anger and pain. 
These notes evidently are understood, not merely within 
the limits of a single species, but the robin comprehends 
his neighbors. This is certain, because not seldom the 
tribes make common cause of joy or of battle. By com- 
mon consent the robin has the earliest hour of dawn for 
his roundelay—other birds either keeping silent or fol- 
lowing in an undertone, After his song is ended the 
cat-bird begins, and takes the hour mainly to himself— 
wherever he is an undisturbed dweller. 

My horse I find instantly comprehends a sound of 
caution, one of reproach, another for speed, and one of 
approbation. The dog is specially capable in this direc- 
tion; but still greater is the power of the cat, a power 
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seldom allowed by us to show itself. I have no doubt 
that a cat really gets the drift of what we say to her, 
and at times our full meaning. “In the way of lan- 
guage,” says Popular Science, “monkeys manifest 
their passions, fears, desires, by cries and gestures 
emphasized by significant accents. The alphabets of 
some of the Melanesian races are not much richer. Some 
monkeys have a noisy and explosive laughter analogous 
to ours.” Abbott insists that birds not only sing but 
talk; and that their song bears the same relation to 
speech as ourown. ‘“ Crows have twenty-seven distinct 
cries or utterances, each readily distinguishable from the 
others.” These utterances, as in all birds, are only ex- 
pressed when the bird is occupied— showing that birds 
sing from pleasure and talk from necessity. He adds 
concerning fishes, “« I have been led to believe that certain 
sounds made by fishes are really vocal efforts, and that 
their utterance is for the purpose of expressing an idea.” 

All animals can talk if you but deign to learn their 
language—not ask their tongues to crook to yours. Tones . 
are speech—not artificial words that bear your language 
as a barrow wheels your corn. 

But we must not neglect the fact that desire to com- 
municate, before its vent in vocalization, not only devel- 
oped in a remarkable range of gesture-language, but 
emotion expressed itself in colors and changes of color. 
We shall make a mistake if we attribute the coloring of 
birds, insects and animals too largely to the survival of 
those that best imitated or most resembled surrounding 
objects. Colors are a gamut, expressing pride, love, 
anger, fear, and every possible emotion. They arise 
in the first instance from desire and effort at expression, 
and are direct and immediate. As such they are lan- 
guage. They become in large degree hereditary, and 
their display automatic. Birds in love have a love color; 
in angerthey have theanger color. Mimicry, incidental 
or intentional, applies color to purposes of safety; but 
there is little probability that any color ever arose from 
a purpose at concealment. 

It is more and more clear to an intelligent observer 
that language is absolutely universal wherever there is 
sensation. All life more or less is inter-communicative. 
Animals in our company, if dealt with as capable of 
development, soon adapt their sounds to our require- 
ments. I have owned a horse that could call me with 
distinct sounds of caution, and others of affection, and 
still others indicating more abstruse ideas to my accus- 
tomed ear. On one occasion she distinctly informed me 
of trouble in the stables—calling to me when one hun- 
dred rods away, and expressing the utmost satisfaction 
when I reached the yard. The cows had broken down 
a door and let loose some calves. 

Are we not equally certain that some animals, if they 
had the third convolution and the genial tubercle, would 
now develop speech, and that right rapidly? I never feel 
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so sad as when standing beside my noble, large-brained 
horse. By all possible means he endeavors to communi- 
cate with me. Marvelously well he succeeds too, but 
his language is yet one of gestures and simple sounds. 
Assent, disapproval, joy, antipathy, desire and ambition, 
as well as personal affection, are in the range of the 
horse’s language. Imagine with what speed this creature 
would progress if ever the genial tubercle were possible. 
However, man’s position was secured not by means of 
language alone, but by means of freed hands and an 
erect posture. The limits to language correlate to the 
limits in the power of tool-making. The horse needs 
no extended speech without hands to increase his rela- 
tion to things. 


OUR SPECIAL INHERITANCE. 


In 1874 Prof. E. D. Cope, our eminent biologist and 
paleontologist said, “ when we find the common ancestor 
of all the hoofed mammals we shall find it to be pen- 
tadactyle, plantigrade, bunodont; that is, five-toed, a 
walker on the flat foot, and possessed of tubercular molar 
teeth.” In 1881 he announced that such atype was 
actually in our possession,—a type that abounded in 
North America during the early eocene era, five or more 
millions of years ago. To this typical group, called 
condylarthra, he traced the lemurs or half apes, which 
stand as parents of the true apes; and from whom 
biology traces, as most probable, the branch that 
developed manward, while the diverging apes were 
arrested in development short of a free hand and a 
_ frontal brain. Later deductions and _ reconstruction 
show that to the condylarthra can be traced the origin 
of the herbivorous and carnivorous mammals of the 
miocene and recent eras, including the horse, hog, ante- 
lope, elephant, rhinoceros; the lion, tiger, wolf and 
bear. In other words, in a common ancestral type of 
the eocene converge all these hoofed mammals; and 
from that, now discovered, fossil type, by diverging lines 
they moved out toward the forms now existing. These 
lines of divergence are, many of them, quite completely 
reconstructed from our discoveries in fossils,—-as in the 
case of the horse, of which we have the one-toed, the 
two-toed, the three-toed, and the four-toed, with the 
fifth rudimentary. It has appeared to me that this 
affinity of the hoofed mammals is not purely structural. 
The energy of nature moves ever on lines ofdesire. The 
primal desire of food led to the habit of one creature 
devouring another. The struggle for existence is a 
struggle to eat, and not to be eaten. This, in the con- 
dylarthra family, ultimated in some taking to their toes 
for safety; others to teeth and claws; others to horns 
and heels. The least able, otherwise, took to climbing. 
This was a movement toward a free hand. The hand 
led to tools. Tools increased property, and concentered 
energy on the effort to converse. Language became 


more and more, in that line, vocally articulated. But 
the co-related stocks of this family must have, all of 
them, been possessed not only of family structural traits, 
but psychical traits or affinities. To investigate these 
will not be altogether difficult. A little study will show 
that this entire condylarthra family have a kinship of 
gesture and vocal languages; and that it is still possible 
for us to comprehend each other; as it is not possible 
outside of such lines of descent. My horse modulates 
her tones with almost human inflection. In the sheep 
fold I hear from all sides ba ba, while near by the calves 
are crying ma ma. I am at least surprised to find that 
babes also begin life with ba ba, and ma ma. My boy 
does not at first call me pa pa, but ba ba. Even after 
his sounds have become cerebral he continues for some 


_ time these inherited utterances. Through alarge range 


of mammals this elemental speech is common. The 
lower races of savages cry mama, mama, when terrified 
or suffering. They are babes grownup. On the other 
hand the hog family, and the bear, have only a guttural 
range of sounds, combined with aclick. Primitive races 
are characterized by this very guttural click. The 
Hottentots get their name from it; and Miss Bird says 
ofthe Ainos, that their language is peculiar for a per- 
petual clicking, and for a soft and plaintive m. 

It is very clear that the study of language carries us 
far back of primitive man,—indeed that with primitive 
man, in his language of sounds and signs, we are also 
studying the great mammal world below. This line of 
study is full of possible rich results. We have, I do not 
doubt, still psychical affinities with the whole mammal 
group, and these are expressed in language. At the 
same time we have common hatred and horror for crea- 
tures of unaffiliated types; expressed also in our language. 

Judging by the simpler races it is probable that the 
first forms of articulation were more or less musical ;— 
consisting in the main of imitations of sounds commonly 
heard. Certain it is that the primitive languages do not 
lackinrhythm. The vocal organs of the Negritic stock 
are possessed of more melody than articulation. The 


: languages of genuine savages must be distinguished from 


those of primitive races, such as the Aino and Dravidic, 
as being the products of degeneration. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF SPEECH IN THE BABE, 


Exceedingly interesting is the process of language 
development in a babe. No study in anthropology is 
more fertile. The babe’s first cries are purely instinctive 
and therefore purely animal. Its consonants are m and 
4, labials and liquids,—used with the open vowels. It 
does not use the genial tubercle; nor for many weeks the 
frontal brain. Its second list of sounds move farther 
back, and are ’, goo, gutturals of the simplest sort. This 
g sound with its natural associate /, becomes the well- 
known basis of all primitive languages,—the clicking or 
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glicking of Ainos and Hottentots. Next observe the 
babe as it watches your mouth and laughs at your coo- 
ing, and your baby-talk. It finally sets its own articu- 
lating organs in motion, and imitates you. The conse- 
quence soon is simple use of the frontal brain, and the 
genial tubercle. The goo goo is followed by eh eh and 
che che; and soon after by modulation. These are not 
only the first use of truly human organs, but the first 
cerebrated sounds, as distinct from instinctive and inher- 
ited utterances. The steps toward a highly complex 
cerebrated language are thereafter rapidly taken. 

We have to bear in mind that the babe organically 
follows historic evolution, and is an epitome of past 
progress. So also in his speech he moves on and over 
the pathway of the past, and reviews it all. An intelli- 
gent child expresses approbation and disapprobation by 
the same sounds that are uscd by adult monkeys. The 
savage hardly uses cerebrated sounds atall. The refine- 
ment of languages has ever consisted in eliminating the 
animal inheritance. The child’s use of gestures is also 
inherited. He does not need to learn to use his hands; 
only to secure muscular strength to direct them. His 
play is at first purely animal frolic, rejoicing in shouts 
and shrieks that later he does not find necessary to his 
enjoyment. His laughing and crying can only be under- 
stood as language; as they surely are also in adults. 
The evolution of laughter would be a delightful branch 
of our topic, but a theme too much by itself. It is 
enough to note in passing that not only do animals laugh, 
but they smile. Laughter is even not uncommon among 
fowls. I have owned a cock that had a most distinct 
cachinnation. | 


THE LANGUAGE OF THE FUTURE, 


The same power that evolved organs of language,— 
and finally of articulation,—is still operative. It is not 
simply an increased vocabulary and happier inflections 
that we have been securing, but organic power of utter- 
ance. The flexibility which enables an English orator 
to modulate his voice to the keys of pathos, and to thrill 
us with energy, and drive us to action with verbal lash, 
or heat our passions with fire of eloquence, the savage 
does not comprehend. The Esquimaux are impassive to 
almost all emotions. The North American Indian tribes, 
with few exceptions, were impassive to all emotions but 
revenge and sensuality. The Chinese can endure sur- 
gical operations on the eyeball without being tied. With 
higher emotional power comes a highly modulated 
language. The Greek spoke to the sound of a flute. 
Daniel O’Connell made his audiences yell and weep. I 
have seen three thousand refined people stirred to a pitch 
of profane and frenzied wrath. The power of language 
is tremendous. It is incomparably the greatest power 
known to man. It has grown with civilization; civiliza- 
tion has waited on language. 


The future inevitably must refine, and exalt, and 
add new organic power to speech, as it will add to the 
vocabulated forms of speech. The diversity of human 
languages has depended on the structural inabilities of 
diverse races. A Greek could no more pronounce mod- 
ern Welsh than a Hottentot could imitate Demosthenes. 
But civilization having passed into internationalism, 
is rendering possible a commonalty of speech ina period 
not vastly remote. The tendency of commercial inter- 
course is to enfeeble our peculiarities and strengthen our 
humanities. Volapuk is a forerunner of a language of 
articulations in which all surviving races will be able to 
converse. The richness and power of a human lan- 


‘ guage when once reached must inconceivably surpass 


the experimental languages of ghe present and past, as 
the English tongue is richer and fuller than Latin and 
Greek. Its onward flow in the way of an accu- 
mulating vocabulary will also be proportionately 
grander. 


CAN ARTICULATION BECOME AN INSTINCT? 


So far as a fixed gamut of modulations is concerned 
it already is aninstinct. The babe’s first cries are charged 
with distinct purpose quite as much as its prompt search- 
ing forthe mamma. These cries, as we have seen, are 
part of the common language stock of the tertiary 
mammals, Nor as we havealso seen can we count it 
as anything but language that moves the babe to smile 
and laugh. It is its effort to communicate intelligently, 
and is instinctive; that is, it is an inherited purposive 
method. It is evidently a differentiation of vocalization; 
a branch of language diverging in part from the use of 
the throat to the use of the facial muscles. In one direc- 
tion the effort to express pleasure or pain moved off to 
the facial contortions, in another it contrived a use of 
the throat and mouth that ended in articulation. Sign- 
language or hand-language the babe is for the most part 
incapable of through feebleness of muscles; but it reverts 
to the animal method of using its feetin emotive efforts. 
As soon as the hands come under control of the uncon- 
scious brain they become expressive—before the con- 
scious brain has assumed control. So the savage is 
gifted not only with sign-power, but power to interpret 
signs. Tribes wholly unacquainted, and with languages 
wholly diverse, readily communicate by signs. Hand- 
language thus is clearly an instinct as well as laughter 
and vocalization. Shall we ever go further, or can we 
go further and inherit a germinal vocabulary as a robin 
inherits a set of notes,a song? ‘Thereseems to be some 
reason for supposing Saxon races instinctively appre- 
hend the contents of Saxon words, as Latin races more 
readily catch the full purport of Latin words. The 
continual determination of nature to pack away her con- 
scious efforts into unconscious, and to drop rational 
purposiveness into instinctive necessity cannot be too 
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clearly comprehended. We know that every one of our 
at present automatic functions was at one period of evo- 
lution under will control; such as nutrition, the action of 
the heart and of the lungs. These originated in con- 
scious effort, and were sustained by conscious, until in 
later forms of life they have passed over to the role of 
unconscious action, no longer needing rational super- 
vision nor even effort. Such is the unchanging propen- 
sity of nature—a work once well done, a problem 
worked out is left to automatism, while vital energy is 
pushed forward to new specializations. This is abun- 
dantly true of language. There is an unconscious gesture- 
language. Our laughing and weeping are spontaneities. 
Equally so is our use of fundamental sounds. There is 
even, as we have seen, a language-making instinct. The 
drift is toward a deeper inheritance of this sort—a more 
gifted articulation. On the other hand, civilization 
tends to the lengthening and enfeeblement of infancy. 
The instinct to walk as well as to talk is greatest in the 
children of savages. Cerebral action is delayed and 
instinct longer in control. This is due in some degree 
to the pampered conditions of mothers under civiliza- 
tion—the extreme of which has been probably reached, 
and a reaction established, It is at least not improbable 
that as the intellectual storage accumulates, enabling our 
‘boys at ten to master problems that would hopelessly 
stagger an adult savage, so there will be an accumulated 
storage of the unconscious power of expression. 


IS ARTICULATION THE END? 


Language is therefore the energy of sensation con- 
centrated mainly at the poles of the body,—ending in 
organic specialization. That evolution might have 
created conditions of communication of a different sort 
is certain—of a higher sort than vocalization is proba- 
ble. That it may open channels of a higher sort of 
expression is possible. The evolving infinite life has 
’ not solved all its problems! There are involved in our 
physical methods certain psychical liberties that from 
their very freedom are not definable. Yet, we move 
in the main, and advisedly in the grooves of limitization. 
It must not be forgotten that all organs as specializa- 
tions of energy are limitations of general primitive 
sensation. The exercise of sensation as general dis- 
organizes; the exercise of specialized sensation tends to 
higher organization. It is strictly true that an organ 
of sense is a restriction of general power to a special 
given method. The eye limits vision within 450 billions 
and 850 billions of vibrations to the second, All organic 
structure followed functional purposive effort. That 
‘which, as desire, through effort, evolved articulating 
organs has so far made man definable as the articulate 
speaking animal. To undo or reverse this method 
would undo man. On the present line of evolution 
articulation must therefore be the end of specialized 
effort. 


IS THOUGHT POSSIBLE WITHOUT LANGUAGE? 


From the evolution standpoint alone is there a possi- 
ble and concise answer. Clearly language and thought 
have always been coincident and correlative. But 
thought and words identical! It is impossible to con- 
ceive so monstrous a perversion of facts. The supposi- 
tion involves the denial of all thought before 10,000 
years ago. Thought or purposiveness in life is thus 
swept out from by far the greater part of the history of 
life. This done you have no possible basis left for the 
demonstration of supreme mind and purpose, as manifest 
in nature. You have left a monstrous extra-natural 
miracle,—a chance in nature;—thought and language, 
reason and purposive order, are grafted suddenly on 
thoughtlessness. The proposition does not merely deny 
the God in nature, but it leaves a babe, by an irrational 
process, working out a rational result. When he utters 
his first articulate word he thinks, But when he uses 
the vast vocabulary of inherited language he has no 
thought. One babe begins to think at six months, 
another not till the end of two years. The proposition 
is unworthy the name of science, because it makes no 
attempt to use facts, but to overlook and flout them. 
But if you deny that the birth of thought and language 
are asupernatural gift, you cannot escape theother form 
of the dilemma that a genial tubercle creates thought,— 
or the possibility of thought as well as language. You 
make then thought to be purely materialistic, depending 


on organic conditions. Without the genial tubercle 


no thought; with the genial tubercle thought,—a propo- 
sition that no one can be found to defend. The true 
proposition being: Without the genial tubercle no 
articulate speech; with it articulation ;—but thought pres- 
ent forever in all living nature. Articulation is the final 
inter-communication of relationship that exists between 
all atoms. It is organized language, as language is ex- 
alted physical yearning, or attraction and repulsion. 


QUESTIONINGS. 
WILLIS FLETCHER JOHNSON. 
Daisies in the summer meadow, 
Fern leaves in the woodland shadow— 
Why they grow and why they blow, 
Know’st thou why? 
Nay, not I! 
Dreams of happy days and places, 
Visions of fond hearts and faces— 
Why-they come and why they roam, 
Know’st thou why? 
Nay, not I! 
W ouldst thou stay the flowers from blooming? 
Wouldst thou stay thy heart from roaming 
Where the beams of love-lit dreams 
Charm the eye? 
. Nay, not I! 


| 
| 
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ANARCHISM AND SOCIALISM.* 

“To understand all, means to forgive all,” says Madame de 
Staél, and I add, to forgive all does not yet mean to approve all. 

The anarchists of Chicago were condemned to death 
because they committed—or if they actually did not 
commit, they certainly favored—a crime by which they 
expected to realize their ideal of a human society in which 
liberty, equality and fraternity should be established. 

Such acrime certainly is not like other crimes which 
spring from egotistic motives. It is the crime of an er- 
ror, and even of a grand and beautiful error; it is the 
vain hope of a noble dream such as was dreamt by the 
greatest, the purest, the most virtuous man that lived 
upon earth, 

A similar crime was committed about three centuries 
ago by the Inquisitors of Spain. During the reign of 
Philip II. it is estimated that about two million people 
died for their heresy, tortured or burned to death as an 
auto da fé—an act of faith—as it was styled. And the 
men who condemned and executed the poor victims 
were not, as may be supposed, monsters of cruelty and 
crime, but simple-minded, pure-hearted and sincere 
Christians. Their faith in God and the church was un- 
limited, and their chief motive, it cannot be doubted, was 
to save their fellow-creatures from eternal punishment. 
Thomas de Torquemada, Inquisitor-General of Spain, 
was irreproachable in his character; and yet he was just 
like our poor Chicago anarchists,—he was guilty of the 


*A gentleman writes from New York: “ Please send me one or, if possible, 
several of your articles against the anarchists which are mentioned at the end 
of the Statement of the late editors.” Iherewith publish the only essay I wrote 
on the sc cial problem, since I came West, I showed the manuscript to a friend 
of the late editors when, during a visit at Mr. Hegeler’s, he called on me at my 
residence in La Salle. I mentioned incidentally that the article had so# been sent 
to Chicago for publication in Tut Orpzn Court. 


same crime. He attempted by terrorism to establish a 
dream of the past, while ¢hey tried to release with dyna- 
mite a dream of the future. 

Let me recall Robespierre, who was similarly a 
model of civic virtue, and who, with the help of 
the guillotine, rigorously wanted to make his 
fellow-citizens as virtuous as himself. Whether 
our hapless anarchists of Chicago were as _ pure 
as Torquemada and Robespierre, I cannot tell—how- 
ever, I doubt it very much. I believe that their noble 
motives have been sullied by the enyy they felt 
toward their better-situated fellow-beings more than 
they were elevated by the sympathy with their poorer 
and more helpless, downtrodden companions. If low 
motives entered the hearts of the anarchists, the hateful 
crime which they either committed or favored, would 
have a still more distasteful aspect; but if in their souls 
they had been purer than Torquemada and similar 
idealists, if they had been guiltless like angels from 
heaven, they would by no means have been less dan- 
gerous, 

[t is well known that in human society, ever since 
historic records were made, there have been almost in- 
cessant disturbances. In Athens the revolution in the 
time of Solon, in Rome the quarrels of the patri- 
cians and plebeians, in medizval townships the strug- 
gles of the guilds, the demands of the ¢zers état of 
France,—all bear the same character, and are essentially 
due to what we now call the social problem. 

The social problem is caused by the struggle for ex- 
istence and means to men who take a practical view of 
life, and who countenance reality and have an eye to 
their own interests, either to retain or to gain the upper 
hand,—while the idealist dreams of regulating human 
affairs by establishing harmony and justice. Conse- 
quently the evolution of human society has been a con- 
stantly renewed struggle chiefly of two parties, each of 
them fighting for their own egotistic interests, but both 
constantly influenced by the dreams, theories and hopes 
of idealists, most of whom were crushed and sacrificed 
as martyrs of their cause. 

Attempts to realize communism have often been 
made, but heretofore have always proved failures. 
Early Christianity was nothing more or less than social- 
ism. Tothe rich man in the gospel who from his youth 
had observed all the commandments, Christ said: 
«One thing thou lackest: go thy way, sell whatever 
thou hast and give to the poor, and thou shalt have 
treasure in heaven; and come, take up the cross and fol- 
low me.” In the Acts we read that the first Christians 
lived in a state of communism: “The multitude of 
them who believed were of one heart and one soul: 
neither said any of them that aught of the things which 
he possessed was his own: but they had all things com- 
mon.” To give up all their private property for the 
benefit of all was apparently one of the chief conditions 
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for joining their congregation. How rigorous they 
were on this point we learn from the story of Ananias 
and Sapphira, who both died because they had secretly 
kept part of the price which they had received for a 
“sold possession”? and made a wrong statement con- 
cerning the sum actually paid. 

How impracticable such commuiism is, had to be 
realized by the first Christians. Their congregation was 
soon visited with severe poverty, as we learn from the 
epistles of St. Paul, who collected money for the aid of 
the poor brethren of Jerusalem. Finally the Jewish 
Christians disappeared entirely, and if St. Paul had not 
transplanted the Christian faith into Greece and Rome, 
prudently abandoning its communistic tendency, who 
caa tell whether Christianity might not have been 
blotted out from history? 

In modern times America has repeatedly been the 
arena of socialistic enterprises. Some of them prospered 
a little longer than others, but all of them failed in the 
end. Ido not think that there was any founder of such 
"a communistic colony who did not live long enough to 
see the ruins of his temporarily realized dream. Such 
was the fate of Fourier, who founded a community in 
Texas, and of Cabet, whose settlement was situated in 
the State of Illinois. Their fantastic schemes, though 
they did credit to their enthusiasm, seem by their real- 
ization and final failure to prove the infeasibility of their 
projects. 

Anarchism and socialism have a common ideal, 7. e., 
that of establishing a just division of the proceeds of 
labor, although they differ in their methods and plans 
how to obtainthisend. They are ina similar opposition 
as are our political parties, the Democrats and Repub- 
licans. 

The Democrats as well as the Republicans, so far 
as they are not vile politicians but partisans of convic- 
tion, both aim at the welfare of the citizens of this coun- 
try. The Democrats expect best to realize this ideal by 
giving as much independence as possible to the single 
State, the county, the township and the single :ndivid- 
ual. The Republicans, on the other hand, first want to 
strengthen the Republic and its government; this, they 
believe, will be beneficial to even its humblest citizen. 
Thus the one party represents a centrifugal, the other 
a centripetal power, and both in their unison as well as 
in their struggles shaped the Constitution of the United 
States,—although, I may mention incidentally, that a 
century ago their names were not the same. Our pres- 
ent Republicans, the centripetal party, were named the 
Federalists, while their opponents were styled either 
Anti-Federalists or Republicans. 

Now, anarchism is a plan for realizing the ideal of 
human welfare by means of radical liberty. The anar- 


chists say: “Let there be no government at all, no law 
of any kind; let every individual be his own king and 
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make his own laws.” Socialism approaches the same 
ideal from the opposite direction. Let society be all and 
own all; every individual should be only an employe of 
the community. Society being in possession of all 
means Of labor, industrial as well as agricultural, thus 
being the only capitalist, should appoint its single mem- 
bers to do this or that work, just as it may be needed, or 
as the committee of labor may deem fit. 

Anarchism wants to abolish tyranny and establish 
liberty. It proposes to do so by dissolving order and 
law. Socialism wants to destroy monopoly and estab- 
lish equality. Their methods lead to an entire abolition 
of liberty and to an introduction of tyranny which would 
presumably prove worse than the worst monopolies. 

Anarchistic and socialistic ideas, unsound as_ they 
may appear if pushed beyond due limits to their 
extremes, are nevertheless worthy of closer attention. 
Weshould be able to appreciate them; and if we under- 
stand them we may be inclined to grant forgiveness to 
such criminals, and at the same time comprehend the 
reason why their plans cannot be approved. 

Social improvements by legal means, through which 
not single classes but all citizens should be benefited, 
were proposed by men of great philosophical insight, such 
as Hugo Grotius, Machiavelli, Hobbes, Spinoza, Rous- 
seau, Montesquieu, Kant and Adam Smith. Most of their 
propositions have been realized. Political equality, rep- 
resentative government, independence of the judiciary, 
universal suffrage are now almost in all civilized coun- 
tries counted among the natural rights of man. In spite 
of all social progress, made through the efforts of such 
men, the cause of social misery was not removed, and 
the cure of humanity seemed to require more radical 
means. So the task devolved on the anarchists and 
socialists proper. 

The chief representative of anarchism is Pierre 
Joseph Proudhon (1809-1865), a compositor by trade, 
but a man of a good, though an autodidactic education. 
He had studied the works of Kant and Hegel. In his 
first book Proudhon attempted to answer the question: 
Qwest ce que la propridté? And the answer was: 
“ Property is theft!” which became the watchword of 
socialism and still more so of the wildest communism. 
Proudhon himself was very unlike the wild demagogues 
of the communism of later and tHe present days. He 
was a peaceful thinker and radically opposed to any use 
of force or terrorism. In his works he showed his 
best reasoning power negatively in criticising the faults 
of the present systems. And from this point of view 
his chief work, Systeme des contradictions économiques 
ou Philosophie de la misére, is still deserving of notice. 
The positive result of Proudhon’s studies did not amount 
to much. The greatest value of his books is their close 
and trenchant examination of the present conditions of 


society. 
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Karl Marx is supposed to have laid the scientific 
basis of socialism. His work, Capital and Labor, 
shows how the iron law of wages necessarily tends to a 
minimum. The average earnings of a laborer will always 
be just high enough to keep him and his family alive, 
because in a well populated country he has to sell his 
labor for any price, or else he must starve, while capital 
may amass fortunes from the proceeds of underpaid 
labor. Marx’s critique of the present system is very 
strong and keen, but he is unable to state how 
things may be improved. Knowing the weakness of 
his reasoning, he carefully avoided making positive state- 
ments how society should be adjusted according to his 
theories. 

His most ingenious disciple was Ferdinand Lassalle, 
who introduced socialism into politics and was the 
head of the Social Democratic party in the Prussian Par- 
liament. In a congress of all the different socialistic 
parties at Gotha, it was resolved,that as labor is the 
source of all wealth, the means of labor should belong in 
common to the laborers. Thus the iron law of wages 
may be broken. In the place of modern state govern- 
ment they propose to have “Socialistic Produce Socie- 
ties” resting on a universal and secret, but obligatory 
suffrage. Laws should be established to fix a normal 
work-day as well asthe rate of wages. Child-labor and 
Sunday-labor should be prohibited, the sick and disabled 
provided for, etc. 

At present, many professors occupying chairs of 
political economy in Germany, are in favor ofa social- 
ism which consists chiefly in proposals to alleviate or 
improve the conditions of working people. They are 
called Chair-Socialists (Katheder Socialisten); the most 
prominent of them are Schoenberg, Adolf Wagner, 
Schmoller, Brentano, Julius Eckardt and Adolf Held. 
Also the Iron Chancellor is to be mentioned as cherish- 
ing socialistic views. He once confessed that it afford- 
ed him great pleasure to converse with Lassalle, 
although both were political adversaries. Bismarck’s 
socialistic plan, which he wanted to introduce by act of 
Parliament, in which, however, he failed, is generally 
called state socialism, and proposes to provide for the 
laborer in cases of sickness and old age. 

Of late a new attempt to solve the social nicitiien 
has been made by a keen American thinker, Mr. Henry 
George, whose chitf work, Progress and Poverty, I 
must suppose, is well known to the American public. 
According to Henry George all taxation should be on 
land up to its rental value irrespective of improvements. 
The present system of taxes, he declares, weighs heavily 
on labor, while land taxation would not do so. Henry 


George explains in eloquent language how such a sys- 
tem would prevent the monopolization of land prop- 
erty, which he considers the mother monopoly of all 
monopolies, and how it would tend to raise wages with- 
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out doing injustice to the owners of capital.* Thus Henry 
George is a socialist only with regard to land—in 
all other respects he accepts the principle of a radical 
liberalism, such as was pronounced by the French 


physiocratic school in the word J/atssez faire. The 
books of Henry George have the great advantage over 
those of his predecessors in that he is no mere negative 
critic, but propounds positive propositions. 

In summing up these remarks, I should say that 
socialism and anarchism are the two poles of our social 
development. Either of them would lead society to 
destruction, and we must hope that the ecliptic line of the 
path which human development will take, may be bal- 
anced equally and not too far from the equator in the 
middle of both. 


THE LIFE AND GROWTH OF IDEAS.t 

Lichtenberg’s expression, “ It thinks,” is poetically 
explained in Gustav Freitag’s Lost Manuscript, where, 
on page 739 in No. xxv. of THE Open Court, he 
describes the proprietor of Bielstein and Professor Wer- 
ner taking a walk through the fields. Similar to the 
spirits fluttering about are our thoughts. Some of them 
are yery old ideas which have come down to us from 
our ancestors or from the Romans and the Greeks. The 
ideas of the one man enter the brain of the other; and 
the ideas which they exchange are perhaps as old as the 
time of Diocletian, or even older. The two men who 
speak with each other are, as we say, thinking; they 
think and speak. But it is more correct to say that 
ideas flash up in the brain and are communicated by the 
light-winged sound of words. These ideas find respond- 
ence in the crowd of ideas of the other man’s brain. 
They awaken the desire for a further intercourse of 
ideas, or, as we say; they excite mutual sympathy and 
good-will. 

These ideas are the vital elements of man’s intellect- 
ual life. The ideas live on and outlast many genera- 
tions; some are immortal, some find their way into 
books and perhaps lie concealed therein for centuries. If 
some one discovers and plants them again in the living 
brain of man they awaken to new, active life, as 
the Greek literature rose from the dead in the Renais- 
sance. 

The law of the conservation of matter and energy 
holds good in the intellectual realm also. We imagine 
that we think these ideas; but they are imparted to us 
and we impart them to others. Even the original 
thinker, the genius who creates new ideas, the poet, the 


*Land taxation seems to me the most just, and also the most practicable 
system, but it would be a mistake to consider it as a panacea for all labor 
troubles. 

+Written in answer to the following letter: 

Dr. Carus, Eprror Tue Orgn Court: Feb. 8, 1888. 

Dear Sir—Will you please explain at length the views hinted atin the short 
article, “ It Thinks,” and also give us more of your “ Monism,” as stated in 
your article on Ribot. It is good. Truly yours, 

Hyde Park, Ill. James Y. Szymour. 
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discoverer, the scientist, are merely trysting places for 
ideas. In the mechanism of the brain two or several 
ideas unite and create a new idea which may revolution- 
ize the world. 

This view does not degrade, but elevates the indi- 
vidual as a representative of the intellectual evolution of 
the world. Those who, following egotistic instincts, 
make the individual welfare of their transient selves 
the purpose of their lives, will be among men the most 

_miserable indeed. In history the value of a man’s 
life must be gauged by the dominant idea with which 
he identifies his ego or to which he raises and elevates 
himself. 

The man who lives for and who devotes all his 
efforts to an idea; sanctifies himself. This is the means 
by which we are enabled to grow beyond the narrow 
limit of ourselves and to live in the whole. When we 
are gone, the ideas remain. We die, but our better 
self, our ideas, can be immortal. P. Cc. 


A LETTER FROM ENGLAND. 

The editor of THz Open Court received from Mr. 
John Chappellsmith, in England, a letter which contained 
the following passages: 

“It will be good to advance a monistic conception 
of the universe from a German and Anglo-German point 
of view. It is ten years since Max Mueller translated 
Noiré’s conception in a paper in Zhe Contemporary 
Review under the title of ‘The Origin of Reason,’ * 
which is now forgotten or ignored. In it Schopenhauer 
exclaims: ‘What has philosophy to do with evolution 
or becoming? It ought to try to understand existence.’ 
What is existence? Pope answers: One stupendous 
wnole, 

‘Which lives throughout, extends through all extent, 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent.’ 

“The summum genus of the All is the sum of all 
that is, all that has been, and all that will be. The 
Unity of Existence must be distinguished from the Or- 
der of Existence. History does not furnish evidence of 
any break in the boundless continuity of Nature; the 
Order may be broken, since that is made by man; and 
what man makes, he can destroy. It is to be regretted 
that friend Underwood cannot accept Max Mueller’s 
monism. In his article on monism, page 377 THE OPEN 
Court, he objects to Mueller’s statement that, as the 
two concepts, matter and spirit, are merged into the 
‘Logos,’ and now are inseparable, and have no sense by 
themselves, they belong to the higher system of ideal- 
ism. Why in a system of monistic realism? 

“Can a system of monistic realism be other than 
idealistic? Huxley said last year, if he had to choose 


* Noiré’s article, “The Origin of Reason,” is one of the most important 
essays ever written on the fundamental! problem of philological inquiry. It ap- 
peared first in the Gegenwart and, at Mr. Hegeler’s request, an excellent trans- 
lation was made for The /ndex by Fred. May Holland. 


either materialism or spiritualism, he should elect the 
latter; but he rejects both, as materialism is only spir- 
itualism turned upside down, and he might as well ac- 
cept idealism at once. The concepts of matter, life and 
mind, require, as they appear to me, a thorough cathar- 
sis; they are in a sadly deranged state. Objective sci- 
ence does not exist. All science is subjective. Nature 
does not know and cannot teach anything. My dogma. 

“It is worth while noting that (on page 473, THE 
Open Court) Max Mueller says to Galton: ‘I wonder 
you do not see that I have been always an evolutionist 
or Darwinian. What is language but a constant becom- 
ing? What is thought but an Zwiges Werden, mean- 
ing an eternal becoming ?’ 

“T conclude by making my conception clear. No 
matter but from pre-existing matter; no life but from 
pre-existing life; no brute mind but from pre-existing 
brute mind; no human mind but from pre-existing hu- 
man mind.* As the brute mind cannot, and only the 
human mind can, form conceptions of the universe, all 
knowledge of it must be idealistic. 

Yours, truly, 
JoHN CHAPPELLSMITH.” 


The Atlanta Philosophic Society, of Atlanta, Georgia, 
has recently been organized by some of the ablest men 
of that city. . At the first regular meeting of the society 
Dr. J. W. Lee read and discussed part of Spencer’s 
First Principles. 


In the next number of THz OrpEN Court we shall 
publish a concise summary of the Cope-Montgomery 
discussion. 


OstruarRy.— Professor Karl Theodor Bayerhofer 
died on Friday, February 6th, at his home, near Monroe, 
Wisconsin. Professor Bayerhofer’s name belongs to 
history. He exercised a decisive influence on the philo- 
sophical development of Germany and was one of the 
political martyrs of 1848. We intend to give a review 
of his career in a future number. 


We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not breaths; 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 
We should count time by heart-throbs. He must lives 
Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best. 
—P. F. Bailey. 
Measure your mind’s height by the shade it casts! 
—R. Browning. 


* We agree with Mr. Chappellsmith when he says: ‘‘No matter but from 
pre-existing matter; no life but from pre-existing life.’” When he declares, 
*“‘No human mind but from pre-existing human mind,” we agree in so far as 
the animal mind contains the germ of the human mind. Evolution, as we have 
explained in our editorial of No. XX V, page 729, is not an e-volving of some- 
thing which existed before in an in-volved state; it is a development from sim- 
pler to more complex and richer, from lower to higher forms. There is no break 
in the continuity of life. No gap exists between the so-called inorganic and 
the organic matter, and also the evolution from the monad to man is one un- 
broken chain. 
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DETERMINISM VERSUS INDETERMINISM. 
AN ANSWER TO PROF. WILLIAM JAMES. 
BY PROF. GEORG VON GIZYCKI. 

Part II. 

Prof. James thinks “that from a strict theoretical 
point of view the question (of determinism and indeter- 
minism) is insoluble.” But there is, in his opinion, a 
practical solution in favor of indeterminism, for it is an 
indispensable basis of ethics; “ remorses and regrets” 
presuppose “that the past could have been differ- 
ent.” “ What sense can there be in condemning our- 
selves for taking the wrong way, unless we need have 
done nothing of the sort, unless the right way was 
open tous as well?” “I cannot understand regret with- 
out the admission of real, genuine possibilities in the 
_ world.” To the present writer it appears, on the con- 
trary, that ethics is based on determinism, and indeter- 
minism radically destroys all ethic . 

If indeterminism were true, we could not have confi- 

dence in any one, people would all be equally untrust- 
worthy, for according to that theory no one possesses 
any personal characteristics which determine his actions; 
but in every one’s inmost nature there is an absolutely 
unreliable element—the so-called “ free will”—and we 
can therefore never predict any one’s actions with cer- 
tainty. The law of cause and effect is.not supposed 
to affect this field, is not supposed to hold good 
here: we must not expect certain actions from,certain 
men, nor judge of men by their actions. The faith of 
man in man, the foundation of all social organizations 
would then be folly. If he could not depend upon 
others, neither could he have confidence in himself. He 
may possess a strong sense of duty, but unfortunately, 
he also possesses a “free will” (2. e., unaccountable 
freaks of will) which acts without motives and in oppo- 
sition to all motives, so is equally powerful in opposing 
either the good or the evil motive; it may, without 
cause, accidentally lead us to do right, and it may also 
accidentally lead us to do wrong. 
_ The defender of free will,” says Prof. Riehl, in his 
Philosophical Criticism, “does not know how fatal 
would be the possession of that faculty which he as- 
cribes to human beings. What appears to him a bless- 
ing, would, in reality be an evil, more baneful than any 
real evil which can befall a human being. If nothing 
determined the will, and the will did not determine it- 
self by outer influences, neither could it be determined 
by pity, duty, or the thought of the right. * * * 
Every one would tremble to think what his very next 
action might be. How could he depend upon the 
strength of his character or the soundness of his princi- 
ples if these did not control the will and necessitate cer- 
tain actions?” 

If the truth of indeterminism be taken for granted, 
it would be an idle conceit to suppose that there is any 
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moral difference in people—in fact, that virtue and sin 
exist at all; all ethics would be a vain illusion. 

If we. are to believe the indeterminist, Johann Gott- 
lieb Fichte, A and non-A are equally possible to the 
human will in every case. Wherein, then, lies the dif- 
ference between the good and the evil will? We can 
no longer recognize the tree by its fruits, for what were 
supposed to be its fruits are, in reality, not its fruits at 
all. If wecall one man a good man, and another a 
rogue, it implies a certain regularity and definiteness in 
the actions of their wills, it assumes certain characteris- 
tics in the two individuals—which assumption would be 
out of the question did we presuppose an equal possibility 
of A and non-A. Is it not the greatest praise we can 
bestow upon any one to say of him that he is utterly in- 
capable of dishonorable action? Do we not consider it 
an insult to be thought capable of a mean action? Did 
the “common sense of man” ever assume that. every 
man is capable of allowing himself to be bribed, every 
girl of becoming lewd? 

How could it ever believe a character to be virtuous 
without assuming the possibility of osztive predictions 
regarding its actions? Has it not always considered the 
virtue of a man greater, the more pronounced his per- 
severance inthe good—the more unfailing the prediction 
of his right action may be? Has it not always admired 
Luther, who said: “Here I am, I cannot do other- 
wise?” And has “common sense” ever replied to the 
question: “Ifthe outer circumstances of a person are 
exactly the same as in a former case, and if he himself 
is the same—has grown neither better nor worse—how 
will he act then,” otherwise than “in precisely the 
same manner?” If the indeterminist were right, human 
actions would have no moral significance, for we could 
then not possibly judge the character or know the 
motives by the actions. Suppose a man obliged to act 
in an issue of great moral importance. He will expe- 
rience conflicting motives of self-love, of good intentions 
and of duty. His sense of duty being the strongest 
motive in him, at length conquers, and his actions are, 
therefore, moral actions. Now, the indeterminist asserts 
that, under precisely the same internal and external con- 
ditions, the man could have acted otherwise. We there- 
fore ask: Why did he act as he did, and not otherwise ? 
How is it that he, under these external conditions, did 
his duty while others in his position would have ignored 
it? He did so, we are told, because he wished to, be- 
cause it was his free will todoso! Yes, but why did he 
wish to, why did his free will determine him to do right? 
What caused him to come to the conclusion he reached 
and no other? If you give a cause, a determining 
motive, his actions become those of a determinist; but if 
you deny, as, in the position you take, you must do, 
that he was determined by a motive, his actions become 
purely accidental; the choice of the good was not for the 
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sake of the good; so it was morally worthless. A choice 
without motives, without reason or wisdom, without 
goodness or justice, a choice of mere accident—such is 
the “freedom of the will” of the indeterminist. The 
actions are, as it were, floating about in the air, they have 
nothing to do with the character, Actions,” says 
Hume, “are, by their very nature, temporary and perish- 
ing, and where they proceed not from some cause in the 
character and disposition of the person who performed 
them, they can neither redound to his honof, if good, nor 
infamy, if evil. The actions themselves may be blam- 
able; they may be contrary to all the rules of morality 
and religion, but the person is not responsible for them; 
and as they proceeded from nothing in him that is dura- 
ble and constant, and leave nothing of that nature behind 
them, ’tis impossible he can, upon their account, become 
the object of punishment or vengeance. According to 
the principle, therefore, which denies necessity, and 
consequently causes, a man is as pure and untainted after 
having committed the most horrid crime as at the first 
moment of his birth, nor is his character any way con- 
cerned in his actions; since they are not derived from 
it, and the wickedness of the one can never be used as a 
proof of the depravity of the other” (“ Inquiry Concern- 
ing Human Understanding,” a VIIL, ad Liberty 
and Necessity). 

Self-reproach and pangs of conscience are irre- 
concilable with indeterminism, The pangs of con- 
science—a feeling which appears in every variety, from 
a slight sensation of regret, to a genuine martyrdom of 
the soul, oftentimes inducing suicide—is a feeling of 
pain which we experience in view of our own wrong 
actions or deficiencies. It is a feeling of dissatisfaction 
with ourselves, which appears whenever our memories 
recall to us some past action repellent to our present 
sense of duty. If the action happens to interfere with 
some present interest, such as love, or a reasonable self- 
interest, the feeling of pain is proportionately greater. 
This remorse of conscience can exist only when our 
actions were dependant upon the will, z. ¢., when we 
had the choice of doing them or leaving them undone, 
had we wished—if the action really was wrong. No 
criticism, no reproach, no self-reproach can be ours, if, 
because we are fetteréd or lamed we do not rush to the 
succor of a drowning man. 

Remorse generally implies the wish and the futile 
yearning that, what was, might not have been. Of 
course, this wish is unreasonable, because impossible to 
fulfil. “To wish that something had not happened,” 
says Schopenhauer, “is a foolish. self-torture; for it is 
wishing for something absolutely impossible, and it is 
as senseless as the wish that the sun might rise in the 
west.” But in what he adds, he is much mistaken: 
“ Just because all that happens, great and small, is nec- 
essarily so, it is altogether useless to think about how 


trivial and accidental the causes were, and how easily 
they might have been different ones: this is simply 
imaginary + for they were as unavoidable and acted as 
powerfully as those which made the sun rise in the 
east.” 

It is by no means “useless” to think about how 
trivial the causes were which brought about an event, 
or kept it off, provided the causes are such as we can 
influence, such as we can bring about, or avoid, if we 
wish to. That such thoughts are not useless, may per- 
haps be proved by his manner upon the very next oc- 
casion, when similar circumstances recur, for he may 
now, as a result of his former experience and remorse, 
endeavor to bring about or to avoid the causes which led 
to them. And though the wish to undo the past is 
senseless, the desire to avoid the evil consequences of a 
past action, and as far as possible to right the- wrong, 
is very reasonable and moral. If a man says to him- 
self in his remorse: “I could have acted otherwise, I 
would not have needed to act as I did,” he is quite 
right, provided he means to imply (as he generally 
dloes) that he could have acted differently if he had but 
willed to. There was no external cause to prevent his 
doing so, and perhaps he will therefore upon the very 
next occasion, under the same external temptations, act 
differently—simply in consequence of the wholesome 
after-effects of remorse. But if a man imagines that, 
under the same external and internal conditions, in the 
same frame of mind, with the sa:ae thoughts and feel- 
ings, without any new thought to influence him, with- 
out any change in the relative degree of his feelings at 
the time, he could have acted otherwise, he is greatly in 
error; and he generally admits it after seriously con- 
sidering his actions. This delusion is due to the fact 
that he can no longer realize the mental condition he 
was in at the time, the motives and their relative 
degree; he places himself in his former position, and in 
his present frame of mind his past actions seem to him 
inconceivable—for he would now act otherwise. The 
thought that (under the same internal and external con- 
ditions we could have acted differently, is a mistake; 
but the will, the resolution to act otherwise in future,— 
a will oftentimes resulting from suffering and remorse,— 
can be realized; and it will be realized if it is strong 
enough. 

In considering remorse we must distinguish between 
its relations to the past, to the present and to the future. 
Its first thought is of the past, of a wrong we have com- 
mitted; it is a retaliative or retributive feeling. But if 
a man possesses the positive conviction that he is now no 
longer capable of the action of which he repents,—if he 
is sure that in this respect his character is secure from 
criticism,—his feeling of dissatisfaction about the action, 
if it exists at all, will be much less strong than it would 
be were he obliged to tell himself that the action, whose 
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unworthiness he now sees, is a result of his present char- 
acter,—that he is as wicked now as he was then. But 
remorse also has an influence upon the future. It isa 
“subjective punishment,” and as such it acts as a cor- 
rective and preventive: as a corrective in so far as it 
leads to good resolutions (and not all are broken, for oft 
“ Godly sorrows worketh repentance to salvation”); as a 
preventive in so far as the fear that they may some day 
be obliged to reproach themselves and to forfeit their 
peace of mind ahd their self-respect, is sufficient with 
many to detain them from doing wrong. 

The admission that an action, under all existing 
internal and external conditions, was mecessary, must do 
away, says the indeterminist, with shame, remorse and 
pangs of conscience. But he neglected to prove the as- 
sertion, or even to make it probable. If a man sees that 
his disposition was such as to unavoidably entail sinful 
actions, this will be the strongest inducement to condemn 
his moral nature, to feel pained on account of it and to 
make every effort to improve hischaracter. But if any 
one really adopted the view of the indeterminist, he cer- 
tainly would no longer know what it is to feel conscience- 
stricken; for his action would then, according to his con- 
victions, not be the inevitable results of his character or 
of his motives; he would no longer be able to judge of 
himself by his actions, but he would know that the action 
had its origin elsewhere than in his character, z. é., in a 
“ free will” which might lead to good or evil action, no 
matter whether his character be evil or goods or, rather, 
he would be certain that there is no such thing as char- 
acter, and therefore one cannot feel pained about one’s 
character. The action was accidental; it is past; it has 
no connection with actions in the future; why should 
he then concern himself about it? 

Prof. James endeavors to prove that the determinist 
is in asad dilemma; he must either abandon all moral 


judgments or consign himself to pessimism. 


The above considerations would make it appear that 
the one horn of the dilemma is purely imaginary. Now 
let us examine the reasons which Prof. James has for 
confounding determinism and pessimism. He tells of a 
horrible murder which was committed in Brockton, and 
continues: “If this Brockton murder was called for 
by the rest of the universe, if it had to come at 
its preappointed hour, and if nothing else would have 
been consistent with the sense of the whole, what are 
we to think of the universe? Are we stubbornly to 
stick to our judgment of regret, and say, though it 
couldn't be, yet it would have been a better universe 
with something different from this Brockton murder in 
it? That, of course, seems the natural and spontaneous 
thing for us todo. And yet it is nothing short of delib- 
erately espousing a kind of pessimism. The judgment 
of regret calls the murder bad. Calling a thing bad 
means, if it means anything at all, that the thing ought 
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not to be, that something else ought to be in its stead. 
Determinism, in denying that anything else can be in 
its stead virtually defines the universe as a place in which 
what ought to be is impossible—in other words, as an 
organism whose constitution is afflicted with an incura- 
ble flaw. The pessimism of a Schopenhauer says no 
more than this—that the murder is a symptom, and that 
it is a vicious symptom because it belongs to a vicious 
whole, which cannot express its nature otherwise than 
by bringing forth just such a symptom as that at this 
particular spot. * * * Remark how inevitably the 
question of determinism and indeterminism slides us into 
the question of optimism and pessimism; or, as our 
fathers called it, the question of evil. The theological 
form of all these disputes is the simplest and the deepest, 
the form from which there is the least escape.” 

‘In answer to this we could say that “the pessimism 
of a Schopenhauer ”—and, in fact, all pessimism—does 
not consist in admitting the reality and causation of evil 
in this world, in admitting that the world really is not 
perfect; but it is rather the conviction that the existence 
of the world itself is an evil, that it would be better if it 
did not exist. Now, ifthe amount of good in the world 
greatly exceeds the evil—and Prof. James did not deny 
this assumption—the existence of the world would, after 
all, be a good, no matter how little accidental the exist- 
ing evil may be. | 

But let us assume that the evil is accidental. 
Will this assumption make optimists of us? Does 
it make the evil less real to call it an  acci- 
dent? Mr. James Sully has written a comprehensive 
and admirable work on pessimism; but he had not the 
faintest idea that it would be so easy to confute—that 
the deus ex machina accident sufficed “ to whitewash the 
devil, to disinfect the universe.” A theodicy holding the 
theory of accident seems to be almost a jest, and it will 
certainly not be any more successful than previous at- 
tempts to explain away evil. Certainly the jest is a 
very old one—being, in fact, the father of the causeless 
(“free”) will; which “ free will” appears to have been 


‘invented only to relieve the Creator of all responsibility 


for the sins of His creatures. The connection between 
God and the crimes of men had to be severed. God, we 
are told, made everything very good. The two first 
human beings, too, were originally good, and in addi- 
tion to all their other perfections they were endowed 
with a free will. This free will they abused, and 
tempted by the serpent, the subtlest of all animals, they 
ate of the forbidden fruit of the tree of knowledge, that 
their eyes might be opened and they would become like 
God, knowing what was good and what was evil, 
Thus sin came into the world, and by the fall of Adam 
and Eve all their descendants became sinful. 

But this is an explanation which may do very well 
for children, who are satisfied with words and fairy 
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tales, but it will not do for thinking beings. God either 
created Adam or He did not create him. We are told 
He did. Well, then, God created him as something, 
with all his qualities, from which his actions inevitably 
proceeded. Tosay that He created him with the power 
of acting without cause, is to say that He created him 
and did not create him—-He made him, but made him 
nothing; He gave him an existence without the where- 
fore (an existence without essence); in short, it is a 
jumble of words without sense. But even supposing 
that there is some sense in the words, would the expla- 
nation be of any avail? No, none whatever. The cause- 
less will would play the part which, according to Shaft- 
esbury’s conception, Prometheus played among the an- 
cients, his duty being to relieve Zeus of his responsibil- 
ity for the wickedness of mankind. 

“Why had markind originally so much folly and 
perverseness? * * * Prometheus was the cause. 
The plastic artist, with his unlucky hand, solved all. 
*T was Azs contrivance, they said, and Ae was to an- 
swer for it. * * * They fairly made Jove a 
stander-by.. He resolved, it seems, to be neuter, and 
see what would come of this notable experiment.” 

“Excellent account,” Shaftesbury exclaims, “to sat- 
isfy the heathen vulgar! But how, think you, would a 
philosopher digest this? For the gods, he would say 
presently, either could have hindered Prometheus’s 
creation, or they could not. If they could, they were 
answerable for the consequences; if they could not, they 
were no longer gods, being thus limited and controlled, 
and whether Prometheus were a name for chance, des- 
tiny, a plastic nature, or an evil demon, whatever was 
designed by it, twas still the same breach of omnipo- 
tence.” (Lord Shaftesbury, Zhe Aloralists, |. 2, p. 
20 et seq.) And the Philosopher of Sans-souct wrote to 
Voltaire on the 27th February, 1738: “Vé /e franc 
arbitre ni la fatalité absolue ne disculpent pas la Di- 
vinité de sa participation au crime: car gue Dieu nous 
donne la liberté de mal faire, ou gu il nous pousse im- 
médiatement au crime, cela revient a peu pres au meme; 
il ny @ que du plus ou du moins. Remontez a lori- 
gine du mal, vous ne pourrez que [ attribuer & Dicu.” 

The omniscient God must have known before how 
His creature would act; He must have known that from 
his very nature he would do evil; He must have known 
what use he would make of his accidental will-power. 
If then, He made him as He did; if He endowed him 
with an accidental will-power, He we//ed that he should 
act as he did act, and therefore //e is the responsible 
one. “If prescience and omnipotence are conceded,” 
says Luther, “it naturally follows as an inevitable conse- 
quence, that neither our creation nor our life, mor any- 
thing we do, is due to ourselves, but all to the omnipo- 
tence of God.” (Quoted by Schopenhauer, /reedom 
of the Will, p. 68.) Nothing happens in opposition to 


His will, and His entire will is carried out. “ Whatso- 
ever the Lord please, that He did in heaven and in earth, 
in the seas, and all deep places.” (Psalm cxxxv. 6.) 


“ With God nothing shall be impossible.” (St. Luke, i. 


37-) “For he spake, and it was done; he commanded 
and it stood fast.” (Psalm xxxiii. 9.) 

People who have refrained frem thinking upon the 
subject of religion, fearing that seeking for truth mignt 
enrage the God of truth, have said that the Almighty 
and Omniscient is not responsible for evil, because He 
only permits it. To such people Job has replied: 
“ Will ye speak wickedly for God? and talk deceitfully 
forhim? Will ye accept his person?” (xiii. 7-S.) Will 
ye, we add, confuse our ethical ideas to please the 
God of justice? If, instead of the “ Almighty” and 
“ Omniscient,” the “heavenly Father,” a man, a hu- 
man father were the responsible one, these people would 
scarcely advance such excuses, and our earthly judges, 
at any rate, would pronounce them invalid. Ifa human 
being is the culprit, the theologist will say with Hobbes: 
“T can see no difference between the wi// to do some- 
thing and the permission to do it, if he who permits it 
can prevent it, and knows that it will be done if he does 
not prevent it.” If a father knew beforehand, as 
proved by witnesses, that his child, should it go into the 
machine shop of his factory, would go too near the 
wheels and might be injured and perhaps killed, still lets 
it go, although it was in his power to prevent it, and the 
child be killed, every one would say that he had intended 
the injury or the death of the child, and he would be held 
responsible; he would meet with the punishment of the 
law, even if he were only accused of carelessness 
(culpa) and not of intentional wrong (do/us). 

Section 222 ef the German Criminal Code says: 
*s Whoever, by carelessness, causes the death of any man, 
will be punished with imprisonment, not exceeding three 
years. Ifthe accused was, by his trade, calling, or pro- 
fession in duty bound to pay the attention which he 
neglected, the time of imprisonment may be raised to 
five years.” 

Theology, by posing as the defender of optimism 
a la Leibnitz, is but too easily brought into open con- 
flict with ethics; and such “optimism means apathy of 
the moral sense, demoralization of man by God,” as Mr. 
Holland says in his interesting article about M. Guyau, 
“ New Views of Religion and Ethics,” in THr Open 
Court, October 17, 1887, p. 519. “ The evil facts must 
be explained as seeming,” if this optimism would hold 
good, moral distinctions must be done away with, and 
we must say with the “three witches”: Fou/ is fair. 

Professor James says, the determinist must regard 
the universe as a “ vicious whole.” The present writer 
is a determinist, but he considers this opinion entirely 
unfounded. Nature, in general, it seems to him, cannot 
be held responsible; for it is not a personal, willing 
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being. Moral judgment can be pronounced upon only 
a part of nature; it can be pronounced upon conscious 
beings, but not upon unconscious things,—it may criticise 
human actions, but not the purely animal processes. There 
is evil, then, in the human world, but in none but that; 
and Rousseau is right in saying: “ Homme, ne cherche 
plus Pauteur du mal, cet auteur c'est tot-méme.” L£ vil 
is not an insoluble problem, any more than good is an 
insoluble problem. It became such only when people 
tried to conciliate it with the existence of an all-benefi- 
cent and omnipotent creator of the world; and con- 
tradictions, of course, cannot be conciliated; but, at 
bottom, contradictions are not problems, they aresimply— 
contradictions. The existence of evil in the world is 
devoid of an object, for it is not wanted. It is nothing 


mysterious, or, at least, it is not any more mysterious | 


than any other reality. Evil, 2. e.,the evil inthe will, 
which aims at the injury of our fellow-beings, certainly 
has its root in the general character of the universe; but 
this will is so constituted, that evil cannot endure; and 
in it, moreover, is also the root of good, which combats 
and conquers evil. 

If Professor James says “that the murder is a 
symptom, and that it is a vicious symptom because it 
belongs to a vicious whole,” that “ regret for the murder 
must transform itself, if we are determinists and wise, 
into a larger regret; it is absurd to regret the murder 
alone ”—he is perfectly right. But the “ vicious whole” 
“which determinism regrets” is not the universe, but 
the society in which the murder occurred. 

What causes men to become criminals? 

Evil propensities, a poor education, evil associations, 
want and misery—these are the fountains of crime, No 
man becomes a criminal by accident. Whose fault is it 
that the children are born in poverty and misery, are 
brought up poorly and in evil surroundings? Who is 
responsible for all the misery existing in society? “ Soci- 
ety” is responsible—that is, the fellow-citizens of the 
miserable. ‘ Criminals,” says Maudsley in his excellent 
work, Responsibility in Mental Disease, “ are as much 
manufactured articles as steam-engines and calico-print- 
ing machines, only the processes of organic manufactory 
are so complicated that we are not able to pursue them.” 
Crimes are proofs not only of individual vice, but also of 
the evils of social customs; they are a proof that a social 
organization which permits, or rather necessitates them, 
is not what it ought to be. And whose fault is it? Or 
let us rather ask, is any one, who is a member of this 
society,exempt from allblame? At all events there are 
not many who are. Henrik Ibsen says: “ We are 
never entirely free from responsibility and blame in the 
society in which we move.” Who is at fault? “ Every 
one,” Corne replies, “ even the purest and most virtuous; 
because all, more or less, as by a fatality, share in the 
sins and barbarous cravings of their time.” 


Well, criticising social organizations, and admitting 
the incomplete condition of social circumstances, is not, 
necessarily, being a pessimist. The determinist is not an 
enemy to society, but the optimist is; for if whatever is, 
is right, there is no inducement to reform, no induce- 
ment to progress, no inducement to combat the (accord- 
ing to the optimist—only apparent) evils. 

It would seem, then, that the second assertion, that 
determinism leads to pessimism, is also unfounded. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE PRACTICAL JUSTIFICATION OF TRADE- 
UNION METHODS. 
To the Editor: CLEVELAND, OHnr0, Jan. 21, 1888. 

“ Wheelbarrow’s”” misunderstanding and misstatement of my 
review of December 22 necessitates in defence a few further re- 
marks. 

The writer admitted that trade-unions were monopolies; that 
they are selfish, and that they restricted apprenticeship, but because 
he admits these. things as facts, it does not prove that he teaches 
“ Do others, or they will do you.” Mr. Wheelbarrow is shocked 
when I claim that all men will seek their own interests, regard- 
less of the interests of others; but if he is shocked at facts, he is 
welcome to his consoling creed which terms everything not in 
harmony with Jaissez faire principles tyranny. He thought that 
“intelligence” was a misprint for “ignorance” in the sentence 
which reads: “ When skilled workmen combine to prevent com- 
petition, it is merely a typical illustration of the manner in which 
intelligence ever seeks the protection of its own interests, regard- 
less of the interests of others.” He adds that “this is obviously in- 
correct.” “Wheelbarrow” may believe the abeve sentence to be 
incorrect, but it will require more than an assertion to make it so. 
The fundamental law of human nature, and consequently of politi- 
cal economy, is that all men will, under all circumstances, seek their 
greatest gain. Whether this applies to all classes or to a few is not 
to the point. Doubtless there are exceptions to this rule, but ex- 
perience has demonstrated any general exception to be unreliable. 
The selfishness of men, then, being a fact, and their acts being the 
result of selfishness, we must recognize them as such, whether or 
not it is in accordance with our abstract ideas of right and justice. 
In a wider sense, however, all trade-unions may be said to have 
the welfare of all others at heart, but their own is certainly the 
stronger. Their right to restrict apprenticeship, and use of co- 
ercive measures, may be regarded by others as unwarranted, but 
let those who criticise so bitterly put themselves in the same sit- 
uation as these tradesmen. They are coerced by their employers 
and must coerce and use restrictive measures in return. High- 
flown notions of justice and right are well enough to entertain in 
the background regarding trade-unionism, but in stern reality is 
one of another color. 

“Wheelbarrow” observes that the “ Typographical Union 
has no more right to withhold from any boy the art of earning 
bread than it has to cut off his finger and thus disable him from 
setting type.” The question of right, as viewed from a practical 
standpoint, may be easily disposed of. However much we may 
believe in the disinterestedness of men’s actions, and in the moral 
sense of right, it still remains a fact that man acts upon the same 
principle as the rest of nature, that “might makes right.” Man 
pretends to do different to the rest of nature, but it is only a pre- 
tense. Of course there is a difference of method graded by intel- 
ligence, but the highest and most civilized institutions of this 
land are founded upon the principle that “might makes right.” 
The rights of trade-unions to restrict apprentices is only limited 
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by their power to carry out such restriction. The restriction of 


apprentices is founded upon a desire for protection by destroying | 


competition. As the government protects the manufacturers 
from competition and allows the workingmen to protect them- 
selves from competition through methods of their own, their 
rules and regulations may not be of the most refined kind, but 
they are the only ones they can render practical at the present 
time. The writer would welcome more attractive methods in 
trade-unionism, but when they are now impracticable, as far as 
application is concerned, they might as well not exist. 
Harry C. Lone. 


A QUESTION FROM A SUBSCRIBER. 


To the Editor: MILWwauKkeg, Wis., Feb. 6, 1888. 

In your article on the “Unknowable,” Vol. I, No. 23, on page 
658, you say “Causality is the law of identity in change, which 
means that wherever any change takes place the elementary par- 
ticles of matter remain the same—their form only is changed by 
some transposition of their parts.” Again on the same page you 
say: “A drop of mercury can just as well be used as an instance 
of infinitude as the universe. It can be divided into two halves, 
and each half is again divisible. It is divisible ad infinitum, be- 
cause the division is a process which may be carried on as long 
as one pleases.” 

Now, if there are “elementary particles of matter,” how can 
matter be “divided ad infinitum?” 

There #s a limit to the divisibility of matter, and that limit is 
the atom. If you admit the atoms then how can such admission 
be reconciled to the statement that “matter is divisible ad infinitum’ ? 

If you deny the atom, then you should, in order to maintain 
your position, tell your subscribers what reasons you have for 
denying the atom—in short your reasons for your denial of the 
very foundation (atoms) of the science of modern physics or 
chemistry. Hoping you will speak of this through your paper, 

I remain, 
A SUBSCRIBER. 

[It is by no means probable that what our chemists call ele- 
ments—as iron, mercury, etc.—are elements in the strict sense 
of the word. Hydrogen, which has the lightest weight, is gen- 
erally supposed to be the original element of which the other ele- 
ments are composed, and it is noteworthy that the weight of hy- 
drogen is the standard according to which the weight of all the 
other elements is expressed. 

The atom of which the chemist speaks can hardly be disputed. 
Its existence is an hypothesis justified by many facts in the realm 
of chemistry and physics. But we must bear in mind that the 
atom of the chemist is not an atom in the philosophical sense. 
There is no reason why a chemical atom—viz., the ultimate unit 
in which different matters, the so-called elements, combine— 
should not, at least in theory, be just as divisible ad infinitum as 
is, for instance, a mathematical line. It is perhaps impracticable. 
But it is also impracticable to wander into the infinitude of the 
skies. 

The atomic—or atomistic—theory, in the philosophical 
sense of the word, supposes that the world consists of ultimate 
units of matter which are discrete, indivisible and undecomposi- 
ble. These units or atoms are held to be hard and inelastic bodies 
for if they were elastic they would consist of parts. 

While the atom in the sense of the scientist, so far as it serves 
to explain the chemical law of multiples and other laws, must be 
considered as a well established fact, we consider the philoso- 
pher’s atom as a chimerical idea which is untenable, or at least 
very improbable. 

We shall publish in one of the next numbers of Tut Oren 
Court an essay by J.G. Vogt, which will give more informa- 
tion on this subject than our space allows here.—EpirTor. | 


A LETTER FROM A QUAKER. 


To Tue Oren Court: ABINGTON, Pa., Jan. 23, 1888. 

Friend Editor :—Judging from the title of the article, “ Pro- 
cess of Progress,” in the last Open Court, and of its application 
to humanity, I anticipated reading it with edification and satisfac- 
tion ; and its prelude, too, raised my expectations from its author’s 
citations from Jesus, Paul, Longfellow, and Tennyson; so I ex- 
pected something entirely different upon the subject of Immor- 
tality than the assignment of the human soul to the “loss of all 
identity,” and of “rest, sweet rest,” as being its final portion. 

Our author reasoned well as to human progress from the 
cradle to the grave, but with the latter he stops and quotes 1 Cor. 
xv, §5, very unmeaningly, as though the Apostle had in his mind 
this life only, when he says with great emphasis, 1 Cor. xv, 19: 
“Tf in this life only we have hoped in the Anointed, we are the 
most miserable of all men.” 

Now, had friend Weyler reasoned well, he might have rea- 
soned quite differently—might have reasoned from infinite intel- 
ligence to the immortality of the soul, for, as the former is de- 
monstrable, so likewise is the latter. As there can be no com- 
mencement in the production of an effect, and as every effect 
must inhere in its cause, so must every issue from that which is 
infinite and eternal be of the same kind in likeness and degree. 
But infinite intelligence is eternally the same, and is therefore 
non-progressive and non-originative, and hence the likeness be- 
tween infinite intelligence and finite intelligence is only in de- 
gree and similitude, and theretore finite intelligence is progressive 
and evolving. This being the relation between the infinite and the 
finite! And just here comes in the doctrine of Evolution, which 
proves that there has never been a commencement to an effect— 
infinite cause never having had a beginning! Adsolufely, then, 
the All is non-original, and self-evolving, and self-sustaining, too, 
so that all progress and increase belongs entirely to the relative 
and to the finite; and being thus, it is absurd to speak of the com- 
mencement of an effect. So, likewise, it is absurd to speak of 
God, the All, as having originated anything, He being complete 
and entire in Himself! 

Now, our friend Weyler, as I have said, traces man from 
the cradle to the grave, and there stops with “rest, sweet rest.” 
But this can never be, if there is an eternal cause, which all men 
admit to be self-evident. The All being infinitely intelligent, 
and infinitely productive, too, as infinite cause unceasingly pro- 
ducing '—the All Father, to whom and from whom there is noth- 
ing distinct or external! And here I would inquire: “ Does not 
All intelligence include finite intelligence? And is not finite in- 
telligence a part of infinite intelligence?” Relatively, and in the 
germ, I grant; but, nevertheless, in the possibilities of progress 
and evolution, prospectively, forever and forever persisting and 
dwelling in its first great cause! 

Finite intelligence, then, proceeds from and is evolved by in- 
finite intelligence, and this evolution, increase, and unfolding, it is 
which constitutes our immortality, for distinct and separate from 
God there is no immortality! 

Finite intelligence proceeds from and comes forth from in- 
finite intelligence, and the law of its nature is increase, progress, 
and evolution—immortality ; for immortality is but another word 
for evolution. And as we cannot think of progress or evolution 
as of something ceasing fo be in and for a conscious intelligence— 
this being utterly unthinkable—then, it follows in right and cor- 
rect thinking, and expression, too, that herein is “the process of 
progress”—even immortality and eternal life. 

And of this heaven Whittier writes thus concerning its at- 
tainment: “Long sought without, but found within.” It is a 
question, as this great poet of the Inward Light truly says, of 
“feeling ;” and the query arises: “Is the process of Evolution 
continual, and unceasingly taking place in us?” The unfolding of 
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Light—bringing Life and Immortality to Light through pro- 
gress, increase, and overeoming; and herein imitating the good 
example of friend Weyler in quoting Scripture, I will also con- 
clude with the quotation of a favorite text: “He that over- 
cometh shall inherit all things; I will be his God, and he shall 
be my son.” 
DaviIp NEWPORT. 


A LETTER FROM Mr. B. F. UNDERWOOD. 


Boston, Aug. 20, 1886. 
Dr. PAut Carus, 
New York: 

My Dear Friend—Y ours of the 18th received. Your article is 
to appear in the next issue of Zhe /ndex (August 26), and copies 
of that number shall be mailed to all addresses you have sent 
and to any others you may send before that date. 

I read the article before sending it to the printer with much 
interest, making a few verbal changes which I know you would 
have approved had you been here. The article is very good. I 
am glad that you tell the truth so boldly in regard to American 
colleges and those who are graduated from them. I could write 
a chapter giving my experiences as an editor and lecturer, confirm- 
ing and proving all you say on this point. Many a time I have 
been to “scholars profoundly versed in the languages” for informa- 
tion in regard to words, confessing my ignorance in my simplicity 
—and have found that my ignorance was paralleled only by their 
own; and have fallen back upon lexicons or found the information 
by consulting some unpretentious German. The other day I 
found that my barber out to Dorchester was thoroughly acquainted 
with German and French, could speak good English, and knew 
as much, if not more, of Latin, than myself. 

Iam sorry Dr. K. . . has never called upon me since you left 
I met him one day on the street when I invited him cordially to 
call on me almost any day and we would go out and dine 
together and have a chat, but I have never seen him since; what 
is the reason? I was much pleased with him, and am sorry that 
now, especially when I have more leisure than during the time 
you were here, I cannot again have the pleasure of seeing 
him, 

Dr. M. * * Iam sure will be much pleased to hear from 
you. I hope you will find time to read his able and admirable 
paper printed in Zhe /ndex of August 12th and 19th. The papers 
have been sent you. I have your name now on our free list—bur 
a small return for your able contributions—and the paper should 
reach you regularly. 

I hope you are having a very pleasant time in New York and 
have made many good friends. New York is my own native city, 
and I am greatly attached toit. I was at Manhattan Beacha few 
Sundays ago, having met a gentleman there on business, but had 
to return Monday morning; I could not therefore stop and see my 
friends. I wrote you, 1 think, the other day from Bar Harbor, 
Me., where I passed a week and more very delightfully; I have 
returned much invigorated. 

If Mrs. Underwood were here she would join me in best 
regards to you. 

Let me know how you are getting on. 

Sincerely yours, 
B. UNDERWOOD, 


[Concerning the personal accusations of the late editors against 
me, I shall not “render evil for evil, or railing for railing.” Libel 
may prejudice for a time, but will not stand. The readers of the 
pamphlet will say concerning its author: Hic miger est, hunc tu 
Romane caveto. | 

How the late editor thought of me formerly may be learned 


from the above letter. 
P. Carus.] 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


In Zhe Health and Home Library Dr. Hale writes in an essay 
on Ante-Natal Influences: “The highest and most wonderful 
operation of nature is the formation of ahuman being. The most in- 
tensely interesting object on earth is the human female, while the 
marvelous and subtle forces of reproduction are working out in 
her their immortal purposes. Motherhood is woman’s crowning 
glory. The mother is the fountain of the world’s greatness. Like- 
wise of its feebleness and imbecility. To the true philanthropist, 
therefore, no study can be half so important as that of those laws 
of ante-natal influence, under whose operation the race either 
progresses or deteriorates. Nothing can be more important than 
a widely-diffused knowledge of these laws among women. There 
all true reformation must have its origin. The millennium is to 
be the product of a proper knowledge and obedience of nature’s 
laws on generation and reproduction. The earth’s future lies in 
the women of the present. The perfection of humanity has its 
starting point in pre-natal influences and education. Error here 
is error eternally. Wrong in this shall forever baffle the efforts of 
the moralist. A humanity whose origin has been vicious can 
never by any after regeneration be made virtuous. The germs of 
all character are laid in the subtle process of development during 
the pre-natal life. To woman, then, all character owes itself. 
Mothers expectant (and all women are such,) look well to your 
conditions and study intelligently and devoutly the laws of the 
stupendous functions which nature has honored you to perform. 
You will then be filled with a sublime reverence of motherhood, 
which even your instinctive love of offspring, untutored, fails to 
reach, and you will undertake its duties with a sense of joyous 
responsibility which otherwise were impossible because of igno- 
rance of its moral grandeur.” 


Tue colored plate in the February number of the Art Ama- 
teur is a very pretty simple head by Ellen Welby, and the fron- 
tispiece presents a design for a lamp-shade, consisting of young 
boys dancing with garlands in acircle. It is adapted from the 
border of a silver tureen, by L. Villemenot, of Paris. The first 
article, “My Note Book,” by Montezuma, is rather dreary read- 
ing, as it is mainly occupied with accounts of cheating and decep- 
tions in pictures. M. Bouguereau gets his usual quota of little 
stabs. There is a notice of the Third Annual Exhibition of the 
Architectural League in New York. The most novel article is 
an account of Japanese sword guards, with good engravings of 
the most remarkablg specimens. A sketch of Philip Rousseau, 
the animal painter, fitly introduces a dissertation on dogs, well 
illustrated by wood engravings from Landseer, Eugene Lam- 
bert, Lancon and De Peune. Lovers of Etchings will. read 
with interest of the work of Moran and Buhot, lately exhibited 
in New York. The Atelier treats of Still Life Painting in oils, 
Carving of Wood Panels, Lamp Vases, Painting in Water 
Colors, Amateur Photography, and other interesting matters. 
Mrs. Wheeler opens The Needle with a lively talk about em- 
broidery. Church embroidery gets its share of attention and is well 
illustrated. The illustrations of this number are of unusual merit. 


Wipe Awake for February, replete with wisdom and enter- 
tainment for young folks, has come. *The frontispiece is an etch- 
ing of John Quincy Adams at the age of sixteen. It is followed 
by the accompanying article in Mrs. Upton’s series, “Children of 
the White House.” “About Rosa Bonheur,” by Henry Bacon; 
“My Uncle Florimond,” in its third instalment, by Sidney Luska, 
and Oliver Risley Seward’s visit to the Great Wall of China, are 
of particular interest. Oscar Fay Adams occupies himself with 
“Esop.” The “Story of an Ambuscade,” by Paul H. Hayne, and 
“The Persian Fire Worshippers,” by Mrs. Leonowens, are both 


good. 
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THE LOST MANUSCRIPT.* 
BY GUSTAV FREYTAG. 
CHAPTER V.—Concluded. 

Again men and horses went to the field, but to-day 
they went unwillingly. The heat became unbearable, 
the afternoon sun fell scorchingly on their heads; rock 
and walls glowed with heat; a white cloud curtained the 
yeavens, which visibly thickened and massed itself 
together. The ploughboys eagerly took the horses to 
the stables, the laborers hastened to unload the sheaves, 
and drove the wagons at a quick trot in order to shelter 
one more load under a roof. 

The friends stood before the farm-gate and looked at 
the heavy clouds which were gathering upon the hori- 
zon. The yellow light of the sun struggled for a short 
time against the dark shadows; finally the last glare of 
light disappeared, and the earth lay darkened and mourn- 
ful. Ilse approached them: “ The timeiscome; about 
four o’clock the storm will rise. It seldom comes in 
the morning over the plains, but then it is always severe 
with us, for people say it is because it cannot break over 
the hilltops which you see from the garden; then it 
hangs long over our fields, and they say the thunder 
here is more violent than elsewhere.” 

The first burst of the wind howled over the house. 
*] must go through the farmyard to see that all is 
right,” exclaimed Ilse, as she wrapped a handkerchief 
quickly round her head and hurried on, accompanied by 
the men, through the storm to the farm-building in 
which the fire-engine stood; she looked to see whether 
the door was open and whether there was water in the 
barrels; then she hastened forward to the stables while 
the straw whirled round her; she warned the servants 
once more with a cheerful call, rapidly spoke some 
words to the officials and returned to the house. She 
looked into the kitchen and opened the door of the chil- 
dren’s room to see whether all of her brothers and sisters 
were assembled with the tutor. Lastly, she let in the 
dog, who was barking fearfully at the gate of the farm- 
yard, and then returned to the friends, who, from the 
window of the sitting-room, were watching the fury of 
the elements. “The house is secured, as far as is possi- 
ble for man; but we trust in a stronger protector,” said 
Ilse. 

The storm slowly approached, one dark mass rolling 
on after another, and under them, like a monstrous cur- 
tain, a pale veil of mist rose higher and higher; the 
thunder rolled at shorter intervals, threatening more 
wildly; the storm howled round the house; thick clouds 
of dust chased angrily about the walls; leaves and blades 
of straw flew about in wild dance. 

“The lion roars,” said Ilse, folding her hands. She 
bent her head for some minutes, then looked silently out 
of the window. “Father is at the outlying farm under 
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shelter,” she began again, anticipating a question of the 
Professor. 

It was, indeed, a violent storm that raged about the old 
house. Those who listened for the first time in this 
place, on the open height, alongside a ridge of hills, from 
which the rolling, tumultuous crash of the thunder re- 
sounded, felt that they had never experienced such 
power in nature before. While the thunder roared, the 
room suddenly became dark as night, and ever and 
again was this dismal twilight pierced by the flash of 
fiery serpents which passed over the farm. 

There was noise in the children’s room; the crying 
of the little ones could be heard. Ilse went to the door 
and opened it. “Come to me,” she called out. The 
children ran in terrified, and pressed round their sister; 
the youngest clung to herdress. Ilse took the little 
child and placed it under the charge of the Professor, 
who was standing by her side. “ Be quiet, and say your 
prayer softly,” she said; “this is no time for weeping 
and complaining.” | 

Suddenly came a light so blinding that it caused them 
to close their eyes—and a sharp concussion, ending in a 
discordant crash. When the Professor opened his eyes, 
by the light of another flash he saw Ilse standing by his 
side, her head turned toward him with a radiant look. 
He exclaimed, anxiously: “ That has struck.” 

“Not in the farmyard,” replied the maiden, un- 
moved. 

Again a clap, and again a flash, and a clap, wilder, 
shorter, sharper. ‘It hovers over us,” said Ilse, calmly, 
pressing the head of her little brother to her as if to pro- 
tect him. 

The Professor could not turn his eyes from the 
group in the middle of the room. The noble figure of 
the woman before him, erect, motionless, surrounded by 
the frightened brothers and sisters, the countenance 
raised, and a proud smile playing round the mouth. And 
she had, in a moment of uncontrollable feeling, confided 
one of these dear lives to his care; he stood in the hour 
of danger near her as one of hers. He firmly held the 
child, which clasped him in terror. They were short 
moments, but between the flash and the thunder-clap the 
glow in him blazed up into a bright flame. She who 
stood near him in the lightning, transfused with 
blinding light, she it was who had become necessary to 
his life. 

Still longer did the thunder roar; the heavy rain 
beat against the window; it clattered and dashed round 
the house; the windows trembled under the raging out- 
burst of the storm. 

“It is over,” said Ilse, gently. The children separated 
and ran to the window. “ Up-stairs, Hans,” cried the 
sister, and hastened with her brother out of the room to 
see whether the water had made its way in anywhere. 
The Professor looked thoughtfully toward the door 
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through which she had disappeared; but the Doctor, 
who meanwhile had been seated quietly on a chair, with 
his hands on his knees, shaking his head, began: “ These 
phenomena of nature are against us. Since the light- 
ning conductors have come into discredit, one has not 
even the comfort of thinking that such rods can pre- 
serve the old manuscript in safety against the attacks of 
the weather. This is a bad abode for our poor old 
manuscript, and it is truly a Christian duty to rescue 
the book as quickly as possible out of this thunder-trap. 
Now, can one, in future, with any tranquillity of mind, 
see a cloud in the heavens? We shall always think of 
what may happen here.” 

“ The house has, however, hitherto held out,” an- 
swered the Professor, laughing. “ Let us leave the 
manuscript meanwhile to the good Power in whom the 
human beings here so firmly trust. See, already the 
sun’s rays are breaking through the mist.” 

Half an hour later it was all past; the dark clouds 
still lay over the hills, and from the distance resounded 
the harmless thunder. Life began to stir again in the 
empty farmyard. First, the choir of ducks came forth 
in joyous peals from their hiding-place, cleaned their 
feathers, examined the puddles of water, and quacked 
along the ruts made hy the wheels; then came the cock 
with his hens, cautiously treading, and picking the 
soaked seeds; the doves flew on to the projections of 
the window, with obeisances wished each other good 
fortune, and spread their feathers in the fresh sunlight. 
Nero bounded boldly out of the house, trotted through 
the farmyard, and barked in the air by way of challenge 
to frighten away the hostile clouds, Then the maids 
and laborers again stepped actively about the place, 
breathing the refreshing balsam of the moist air. The 
Inspector came and reported that the lightning had 
struck twice on the neighboring hill. The proprietor, 
thoroughly wet through, rode rapidly in, anxious to see 
whether his house and farm buildings were undamaged, 
He sprang gaily from his horse, and exclaimed: “ It has 
been a soaking rain out there, but, God be praised, it has 
passed over. Such a storm has not been experienced 
here for years.” The people listened also for awhile 
as the head ploughman related that he had seen a pillar 
of water, which hung like a great sack from heaven to 
earth, and that it hailed violently on the other side of 
the border. Then they entered the stable with great 
equanimity, and enjoyed the hour of rest which the bad 
weather had procured for them. While the proprietor was 
talking to his staff, the Doctor prepared to descend, with 
the boys and the tutor, into the valley, there to see the 
overflowing brook. 

But the Professor and Ilse remained in the orchard, 
and the former was much astonished at the num- 
ber of snails that now came out everywhere, trailing 
slowly over the path; and he took one after the other 
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and placed them carefully out of the way, but the sense- 
less creatures always returned again to the firm gravel, 
expecting that the foot passengers were to get out of 
their way. They both examined the fruit trees to see 
how they had borne the storm. They were much 
broken, and their branches bent down. Much unripe 
fruit lay scattered on the grass. The Professor cau- 
tiously shook the branches, bending under the weight of 
rain, in order to free them from their burden; he fetched 
some poles to support an old apple tree which was in 
danger of breaking under the weight, and both laughed 
heartily when, in the course of his work, the water 
from the leaves ran in small streams down his hair and 
coat. 

Ilse clasped her hands together, lamenting over the 
fall of so much fruit, but there was still much on the 
trees, and they might yet hope for a rich harvest. The 
Professor sympathized with her and advised her to dry 
the fallen fruit, and Ilse laughed again at this, because 
most of it was unripe. The Professor confided to her 
that he asa boy had helped his dear mother when she 
was arranging the fruit on the drying-board; for 
his parents had owned a large garden in the town in 
which his father was an official. Ilse listened with 
eager interest when he related further how he had lost 
his father as a boy, and how lovingly and wisely his 
mother had cared for him, how confidential his relations 
with her had been, and that her loss had been. the great- 
est sorrow of his life. Tyhen they walked up and down 
along the gravel walk, and in both of them an echo of 
the sorrrows of past days intermingled with the cheer- 


ful mood of the present; just as in nature the movement 


of a violent storm leaves after it a gentle trembling, and 
the pure light of day sparkles on bower and blade like 
countless glittering precious stones. 

Ilse opened a door which led from the lower part of 
the orchard into the open country, and standing still, 
said, hesitatingly: “ I propose a walk into the village, in 
order to see how his Reverence, the Pastor, has borne 
the storm; will it please you to make the acquaintance 
of our dear friend?” 

“TI shall be delighted to accompany you,” answered 
the Professor. 

They walked along a damp footpath that wound its 
way through the length of the valley by the side of the 
churchyard. Near it lay a little village of closely- 
packed houses, in which dwelt most of the laborers on 
the estate. The first building below the church was the 
Pastor’s house, with a wooden roof and small windows, 
differing little from the dwellings of the coyntry people. 
Ilse opened the door, and an old maid-servant hastened 
toward her with a familiar greeting. 

«“ Ah, Fraulein,” she exclaimed, “ we have had bad > 
weather to-day. I thought the last day was approach- 
ing. The master stood constantly at the chamber win- 
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dow looking up to the castle and raising his hands in 
prayer for you. Now he is in the garden.” 

The guests entered through the back door into a 
small space between the gables and barns of the neigh- 
boring farmyard. A few low fruit trees stood among 
the flower-beds. The old gentleman, in a dark dressing- 
gown, stood by an espalier, working industriously. 

“ My dear child,” he cried, looking up, and a smile 
of pleasure lighted up his kind face under his white 
hair, “I knew that you would come to-day.” 

He bowed to the stranger, and, after a few words of 
greeting, turned again to Ilse. 

“Only think what-a misfortune—the storm has 
broken our peach tree, the espalier is torn up and the 
branches are shivered; the damage is irreparable.” 

He bent down to his disabled tree, which he had 
just bound up with a bandage of tree gum and matting. 

“ It is the only peach tree here,” he said, lamentingly, 
to the Professor; “they have none on the whole estate, 
nor any inthe town. But I must not weary you with 
my little troubles,” he continued, more cheerfully; “ I 
pray you come with me into the house.” 

Ilse entered a side door near the house. “ How is 
Flavia?” she inquired of the maid, who stood at the 
door, expecting the visit. 

«‘ She is lively,” answered Susannah, “and the little 
one also.” 

“Tt is the dun cow and her young calf,” explained 
the Pastor to the Professor, while Ilse entered the 
narrow courtyard with the maid. “I donot like people 
to call animals by Christian names, so I have recourse to 
our Latin.” 

Ilse returned. “It is time that the calf should be 
taken away; it is a useless feeder.” 

“T have also said that,” interposed Susannah, “ but 
his Reverence the Pastor will not agree to it.” 

“You are right, my dear child,” answered the 
Pastor; “ according to worldly wisdom it would be ad- 
visable to deliver the little calf to the butcher. But the 
calf sees the thing in quite another light, and it is a 
lively creature.” 

«“ But when one asks it anything one receives no 
answer,’ said Ilse, “and, therefore, it must be pleased with 
what we choose. Your Reverence must allow me to 
settle this with Susannah behind your back; meanwhile 
you shall have milk from our house.” 

The Pastor conducted them into his room; it was 
very small, whitewashed, and scantily furnished. There 
was an old writing-table, a black painted book-shelf 
with a small number of old books, a sofa and some chairs 
covered with colored chintz. “Here has been my Tus- 
culum for forty years,” said the Pastor, with satisfaction, 
to the Professor, who looked with surprise at the scanty 
furniture. “It would have been larger if the addition 
had been made; there were fine plans arranged, and my 


worthy neighbor took much pains about it, but since 
my wife was carried out there ”—he looked toward the 
churchyard on the height—“I will not hear of it any 
more.” 

The Professor looked out of the window. Forty 
years in this confined building, in the small valley be- 
tween the churchyard, the huts, and the wood! He felt 
oppressed in spirit. “It appears that the community is 
poor; there are only a few fields among the hills, and 
how is it in winter?” 

“ Well, I am still able to foot it,” answered the 
clergyman; “then I can visit my friends also, only 
the snow is sometimes troublesome. Once we were quite 
snowed up, and had to be dug out.” He laughed pleas- 
antly at the recollection. “It is not lonely when one 
has lived many years in a place. One has known the 
grandfathers, trained the fathers, taught the children, 
and here and there already a grandchild, and one sees 
how men rise from the earth and sink down into it 
again like the leaves of a tree. One observes that all is 
vanity and a short preparation for eternity. “ Dear 
child,” he said to Ilse, who now entered, “ sit down with 
us; I have not seen your dear face for three days, and 
would not go up because I heard you had visitors. I 
have something here for you,” taking a paper out of his 
desk; “it is poetry.” 

“ You see the song of the Muses does not fail us,” 


he continued, speaking to the Professor. “It is certainly. 


humble, and in the bucolic style. But believe me, as one 
who knows his village, there are few new things under 
the sun; there is everything here in a small way that 
there is on a large scale in the rest of the world; the 
blacksmith is an eager politician, and the justice would 
gladly be a Dionysius of Syracuse. We have also the 
rich man of Scripture, and truly many Lazaruses—to 
which number this poet belongs; and our plasterer is a 
musician in winter—he does not play badly on the zither. 
But they are all too ambitious and not in harmony. 
Sometimes it is difficult to preserve good fellowship 
among them.” 

“ He wishes to have his green wall again, as I inter- 
pret it,” said Ilse, looking up from the paper. 

“ For seven years he has been lying in his room half- 
palsied with severe and incurable pains,” explained the 
Pastor to his guest; “and he looks through a little hole 
of a window into the world at the clay- wall opposite 
and the men who can be seen passing; and the wall be- 
longs to a neighbor, and my dear child trained a wild 
vine over it. But this year our neighbor—our rich man 
—has built upon it and torn away the foliage. This 
vexes the invalid, and it is difficult to help him, for now 
is not the time to plant a fresh one.” 

“ But something must be devised,” interposed Ilse. 
“T will speak to him about it; excuse me, I will not be 
long.” 
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She left the room. “If you think fit,” said the Pas- 
tor, addressing the guest mysteriously, “I will show you 
this wall; for I have thought much about the matter, 
but cannot devise anything.” The Professor silently 
acquiesced. They walked along the village lane, and 
at the corner the Pastor took the arm of his companion. 
“ Here lies the invalid,” be began, in a low tone. “ His 
weakness makes him rather deaf, but still we must tread 
gently, that he may not observe it, for that disturbs 
him.” 

The Professor saw a small sash-window open and 
Ilse standing before it, her back turned to them. While 
the Pastor was showing him the plastered wall and the 
height that was necessary for the trailing plant, he list- 
ened to the conversation at the window. Ilse spoke 
loudly and was answered from the bed by a shrill voice. 
He discovered with astonishment that they were not 
speaking of the vines. | 

“And the gentleman is of a good disposition?” 
asked the voice. 

“ He is a learned and good man,” answered Ilse. 

« And how long does he remain with you?” 

“I know not,” was IIse’s hesitating reply. 

“He should remain altogether with you, for you 
love him,” said the invalid. 

“Ah, that we dare not hope, dear Benz. But this 
conversation will not help to give you a good prospect,” 


continued Ilse. “I will speak to the neighbor; but noth- 


ing will grow between to-day and to-morrow. I thought 
that the gardener could nail a shelf under the window, 
and we will meanwhile place some plants from my room 
upon it.” | 

“ That will obstruct the view,” answered the voice, 
discontentedly. I could no longer see the swallows as 
they fly past, and little of the heads of the people who 
go by.” 

“That is true,” replied Ilse; “ but we will put the 
board so low that only the flowers shall peep through 
the window.” 

“ What kind of flowers are they?” asked Benz. 

- “A myrtle,” said Ilse. 

“ That does not blossom,” answered Benz, surlily. 

“ But there are two roses blowing and a plant of 
heliotrope.” 

“I do not know what it is,” interposed the invalid. 

“It smells very sweet,” said Ilse. 

«“ Then let it come,” assented Benz. “ But I must 
also have some sweet basil.” 

«“ We will see whether it can be had,” answered Ilse; 
“and the gardener shall also train some ivy round the 
window.” | 

«“ That will be too dark for me,” retorted the dissatis- 
fied Benz. 

“Never mind,” said Ilse, decidedly; “ we will try, 
and if it does not suit you, it can be altered.” 


To this the invalid agreed. 

«“ But the gardener must not make me wait,” he ex- 
claimed; “I should like to have it to-morrow.” 

“ Very well,” said Ilse; “early in the morning.” 

“ And you will show my verses to no one, not even 
to the strange gentleman; they are only for you.” 

“ Nobody shall see them,” said Ilse. “Call your 
daughter Anna, dear Benz.” 

As she prepared to depart, the Pastor gently drew 
his guest back. 

«“ When the invalid has had such a conversation,” he 
explained, “he is contented for the whole of the next 
day, and to-morrow he will again make some verses. 
Sometimes—between you and me—he writes a good 
deal of nonsense, but it is well meant, and for him it is 
the best pastime. The people in the village avoid pass- 
ing under his window as much as possible. This is the 
hardest work in my office; for the people are obstinate 
in the superstition that illness and suffering originate 
from evil spirits; that they are inflicted from hatred, or 
as punishment for past wrong; and though I preach to 
them incessantly that all is only a trial for the other 
world, this teaching is too high for them, only the infirm 
believe it; but those who are hale and hearty stubbornly 
struggle against the truth and salvation.” 

The learned man turned his eyes up to the little 
window from which the invalid looked upon the plas- 
tered wall, and then again on the clerical gentleman 
who for forty years had preached the Holy Gospel in 
the valley. His heart was heavy and his eyes passed 
from the twilight of the deep vale to the hill-top, which 
still shone in the glad light of the evening sun. Then 
she returned to him, she who had descended to watch 
over the helpless and the poor; and when he ascended 
the height ‘with her, it appeared to him as if they both 
emerged from gloomy earthly trouble into a lighter air; 
but the youthful figure and the beautiful, calm counte- 
nance near him, shining in the lingering evening light 
so wondrously—she seemed to resemble one of those 
messengers whom Jehovah sent to the tent of his faith- 
ful servant. He rejoiced when she laughed at the joy- 
ous bounding of thedog, whocame barking toward them. 

Thus passed another day, lighted up by the sun, and 
overshadowed by the clouds, amidst small events of 
daily life and quiet existence. When recorded by the 
pen it seems insignificant, but when a man lives in it, it 
sends his blood coursing energetically through his veins. 


CHAPTER Vi. 
THE LEARNED LADY FROM THE COUNTRY. 


It was Sunday, and the estate wore its festive gar- 
ment. The barns in the farmyard were closed, the 
farm servants and maids walked about in their best at- 
tire, not like busy laborers, but with the comfortable 
leisure which is the poetry of a toilsome life to the Ger- 
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man peasant. The bells from the church tower called 
to service; Ilse, with her hymn book in her hand, went 
with her sister slowly down the rock, the maids and 
men followed in small groups. The proprietor passed 
this day in his study, in order to make up the accounts 
of the past week; but first he knocked at the door of 
his friends’ room, and paid them a short morning visit. 

«“ We have some guests to-day, the Crown Inspector 
Rollmaus and his wife; he is a good farmer; his wife 
would like to be a blue-stocking. Take care, she will 
press you hard.” 

As twelve o’clock struck, a carriage drawn by two 
well-fed brown horses stopped at the door; the children 
hastened to the window. 

«“ The Crown Inspector’s lady comes!” exclaimed the 
youngest, excitedly. 

A stout man in a dark green coat descended from 
the carriage, followed by alittle lady in black silk, with 
a sunshade and a large bandbox. The proprietor and 
Ilse met them at the door of the house with a smiling 
welcome, and conducted them to the family room. The 
gentleman had black hair and a round face, which, by 
exposure to the sun and air, had attained a permanent 
tint of reddish brown. He had also piercing eyes, and 
red nose and lips. When he learned the names of the 
two strangers he made a slight obeisance, but looked 
displeased that both these citizens appeared in preten- 
tious dress-coats; and as he had a vague but strong 
aversion to all the useless authors and needy scholars 
who visited about the country in order to write books, 
or because they had no good residence of their own, he 
assumed toward both these gentlemen a sulky and sus- 
picious demeanor. After a time the lady made her ap- 
pearance; she had meanwhile, by the help of Llse, put 
on her best cap, which had been taken out of the band- 
box, a work of art, with two dark red roses. With her 
little sharp nose, she entered the room, rustling, curtsy- 
ing and laughing, neat from head to foot. She passed 
rapidly from one to the other, kissed the girls, declared 
to the boys that they had grown much during the last 
week, and at last stopped, full of expectation, before the 
two strangers. The host presented them, and did not 
fail to add: “Two gentlemen from the University.” 

The little lady pricked up her ears, and her gray 
eyes sparkled. 

“From the University!” she exclaimed; “what a 
surprise. These gentlemen are rare guests in our coun- 
try. There is indeed little inducement to learned gentle- 
men to come among us, for materialism reigns here, and 
the circulating library at Rossau is certainly not in good 
hands, for we never have anything new. May I be 
allowed to ask what are the studies of these gentlemen, 
whether general science or any specialty? 

“My friend pursues general studies. I have a 
specialty besides the classics,” replied the Professor; 
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“this gentleman studies the Indian as well as the 
ancient languages.” 

“ Will you not have the kindness to be seated on the 
sofa?” interposed Ilse. Frau Rollmaus followed her 
reluctantly. 

“Indian!” she exclaimed, seating herself and ar- 
ranging her dress; “That is a rare language. They 
wear tufts of feathers and their dress is scanty, and their 
trousers, if one may mention them, hang down as is the 
case with so many pigeons, which also have long feathers 
to their legs. One sees them portrayed sometimes; in 
my Karl’s picture-book of last Christmas there are a 
great many pictures of these wild men. They have 
barbarous customs, dear IIse.” 

“ But why has not Karl come with you?” inquired 
Ilse, in order to relieve the gentlemen from the dis- 
course. 

“ It was only on account of returning in the dark; 
for the carriage has only two seats, and there would 
have been no room to pack in a third with Rollmaus, so 
Karl would have had to sit by the coachman, and the 
poor child would be so sleepy at night that I should 
have been afraid of his falling off. And then there are 
the lessons for to-morrow—for only think, I have 
persuaded Rollmaus to take a tutor for our children, as 
your dear father has done.” 

When the lady intimated the prospect of a return 
home after dark, the Doctor looked compassionately at * 
his friend; but the Professor was listening so attentively 
to the conversation that he did not observe the commis- 
seration. Ilse asked further questions, and Frau Roll- 
maus certainly always answered, but sometimes gave a 
longing look at the Doctor, whose connection with the 
Indians in Karl’s picture-book appeared to her very in- 
structive. Meanwhile, the two other gentlemen en- 
gaged in conversation concerning the qualities of a 
horse in the neighborhood, which was recommended for 
general use, so that the Doctor at last turned to the 
children and chatted with Clara and Louise. 

After half an hour of quiet preparation, the maid- 
servant appeared at the door of the dining-room. The 
proprietor chivalrously offered his arm to Frau Roll- 
maus and escorted her to the table. The Professor 
conducted Ilse, and the Doctor wished to take her sis- 
ter Clara, but she blushed and resisted till he gave his 
other arm to Louise and Rickchen, whereupon Franz 
laid hold of his coat-tails, and on the way whispered to 
him: “ We have turkey to-day.” But Herr Roll- 
maus, who thought conducting ladies a tiresome inven- 
tion, brought up the rear alone, and greeted the farm 
officials, who were standing in the dining-room, with 
these words: 

“ Is all the corn in?” 

“ Of course it is,” answered the Inspector. 

Again all took their places according to rank and 
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dignity. Frau Rollmaus had the place of honor, and 
between her and Ilse sat the Professor. 

It was not a quiet meal for the latter. Ilse was 
more silent than usual, but his neighbor plied him with 
learned questions. She obliged him to tell her the reg- 
ulations of his University, and in what manner the stu- 
dents were taught. And the Professor informed her 
fully and did so good-humoredly. But he did not long 
succeed in protecting either himself or others against 
the feeling of annoyance which the conversation of 
Frau Rollmaus always occasioned. 

**So you are a philosopher?” she said. “That is 
very interesting. I have also attempted philosophy; 
but the style is too incomprehensible. What is the ob- 
iect of philosophy ?” 

“ It endeavors to instruct men in the life of their own 
spirit, and thus to strengthen and improve them,” was 
the patient answer of the Professor to this perplexing 
question. 

“ The life of the spirit!” exclaimed Frau Rollmaus, 
excited; “but do you, then, believe that spirits can ap- 
pear to men after death ?” 

*‘Can you mention any instances?” asked the Profes- 
sor. ‘*It would be interesting to all to hear them. Has 
anything of the kind happened hereabouts?” 

«¢ Not so much as regards spirits,” replied Frau Roll- 
maus, looking at the proprietor doubtfully; “ but of sec- 


* ond-sight, and what is called sympathy. Only think, 
we once had a servant. She was not obliged to live 


out, but her parents wished to send her away from 
home for a time; for there was in the village a poor 
lad who was a great fiddler, who strolled round her 
house morning and evening, and when the girl could 
come, they sat together behind a bush—he playing on 
the fiddle and she listening. And she could not part 
from him. She was a nice girl, and would adapt her- 
self to everything in the house, only she was always 
melancholy. The fiddler was impressed as a hussar, 
for which he was fitted because he was very courageous. 
After a year the cook came to me and said: ‘ Frau 
Rollmaus, I cannot stand it any longer, Hetty walks in 
her sleep. She gets out of bed and sings the song 
about a soldier whom a captain caused to be shot, be- 
cause he was ordered to do so, and then she groans so 
that it would move a stone, and in the morning she 
knows nothing about her singing, but always continues 
to weep.’ And this was the truth. I called her, and 
asked her seriously: ‘ What is the matter with you? I 
cannot bear this mysterious conduct, you are a riddle to 
me.’ Whereupon she lamented much, and begged me 
not to think ill of her, as she was an honorable maiden; 
but she had seen an apparition. And then she 
told me the whole story. Gottlob had appeared at 
the door of her room in the night, quite haggard and 
sorrowful, and had said: ‘ Hetty, itis all over with me; 


to-morrow it is my turn.’ I tried to persuade the 
out of it, but her Fears infected me. I wrote 
officer whose acquaintance Rollmaus had made 
chase, and asked whether it was nonsense, or \ 
it was due to the so-called second-sight. And h 
back to me much astonished. It was a true case 
ond-sight, for on the same day the fiddler hac 
from his horse and had his leg broken, and lay 
hospital dying. Now, I pray you, was not that 
ural phenomenon?” 

“ And what became of the poor people?” asl 
Professor. 

“Oh, as for them,” answered Frau Rollm: 
all came right; for a comrade of the invalid, wh 
sick mother, was from our village. I wrote 
requesting him tosend me a letter every third 
report how the invalid was getting on, and adde 
would repay him by sending his mother bac 
flour. Then he wrote, and the affair lasted 
weeks. At last the fiddler was cured and came 
and both were white as a sheet when they met, : 
braced each other before my eyes without any s! 
whereupon I spoke to the parents of the girl, whi 
of little avail. Then I spoke to Rollmaus, to wh 
village inn belongs, and who was looking out for 
tenant. And that brought the history to an end 
one usually says, to the commencement du. pain. 
maus was not satisfied with having a fiddler, bec: 
thought them a frivolous race, but the people bel 
an orderly way. Then, in the first place, I | 
sponsor, afterward Rollmaus. But there have h 
more apparitions.” 

“ That was very good and kind of you,” exc 
the Professor, energetically. 

“ We are all human beings,” said Frau Ro 
apologetically. 

“ And I hope all good ones,” replied the Pre 
“ Believe me, honored lady, though there are - 
views in philosophy and other branches of learnit 
much contention over many points, and though 
apt to consider another ignorant; yet, with res; 
what is called uprightness and benevolence, the 
seldom been any difference of opinion, and every « 
lights in and esteems those in whom they finc 
coreg, and this is what | feel for you now, Frat 
maus.’ 

This he said with much heartiness to the learne 
On his other side he heard the gentle rustlin; 
dress, and when he turned to Ilse he met a | 
full of humble gratitude that he could hardly p 


his composure. 
(To be continued.) 


Great truths are portions of the soul of man; 
souls are portions of eternity.— Lowell. 
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idnen die Sdriften ed an Dem feiner Jugend treu fefthbaltenden 
tundvierjigers aus. — Breis, brodirt: 


Die Hedeutung ther Religion.‘ 
Bon Dr. Baul Carus.—PBreis, brodirt: 15 C13. 


Heinen: Gedenfbud. 


Sur Erinnerung an Rarl Heingen und an die En Sleier ded Heinjen: 
denfmalé am 12. Yunt 1886 herausgegeben, enthalt bas ert er den am Tage der 
Enthillung des Denfmals gehaltenen Reden eine photolithographijche Ufbildung ded 

ngendenfmals und Beitrage anus Ber Heder belannter cher 
und Freunde elegant brodirt: 50 Crs 


Leben in Liedern’’. 
Gedidte cined Heimahtlofen.— Fein ar 6 Cents, 


Gedidhte von Friedrid) Karl Cajtelhun. 

Elegant gebunden mit Goldf.: $1.75; in gleidhem Cinb., marmorirter S@nitt : $1.50, 
Elements of Universal History. 

for Higher Institutes in wees 31 OD and for Self-Instruction. By Pror. H. M. 
A. M.—®r $1 00 

Cottings er find und den : “YOUTH’S 
LINE AL GU UIDE Preis: $1.10; ,,Leitiaden erridt in Gone 
Gemeinden™, Brews: $1.10; ROSA. THE ED CATIN 

E ” . 


Serwegh’s Gedidte. 


Brodirt: $1.25, qebunden mit Goldidnitt: $1.85. 


Die Schriften von Karl Heinjen 


ten in feiner Bibliothe? fehlen und von jedem HFreigefinnten gelefen werden. Der 
ife wegen vermeifen wir auf Die betreffenden im ,,reidenfer’’ und der 
,Mmerifaniiden Turnjeitung’, fowie auf unjere 


meee REIDENKER PUBLISHING CO., 470 East Water St., Milwaukee, Wis, 
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Court 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO. 


E.C. HEGELER, Pacsioenr. Dr. PAUL CARUS, 


THE:OPEN -COURT 


Is a fortnightly journal devoted to the work of conciliating Religion with 
Science, The founder and editor have found this conciliation in Monism—to 
present and defend which is the main object of THE OPEN COURT. It 
has for contributors the leading thinkers of the old and new world. ‘ Among 
those who contribute to its columns are the following writers: 


PROF. MAX MULLER, of Oxford. 
W. M. SALTER. 
COL. T. W. HIGGINSON. 
EDMUND MONTGOMERY, M. D. 
Y¥AMES PARTON. 
FREDERICK MAY HOLLAND. 
PROF. LESTER F. WARD. 
PROF. HENRY C. ADAMS. 
RICHARD A, PROCTOR. 
FELIX L. OSWALD, M. D. 
Y¥OHN BURROUGHS. 
PROF. E. D. COPE. 
THEODORE STANTON. 
GEN. M. M. TRUMBULL. 
MRS. EDNA D. CHENEY. 


Essays of the most prominent authors ot Europe will, with their sanction, 
be translated, and efforts are made to present the very best and most advanced 
thought bearing on scientific, religious, social and economic questions. Trans- 
lations may be expected of essays by 


AREAT, BINET, 
BUCHNER, CARUS STERNE, 
HAECKEL, HERING, 


NOIRE, PREYER, 
RIBOT, STEINTHAL, 
CARL VOGT, WUNDT. 


Tue Oren Covurt’s detinition of Religion is found in the editorial of 
No. 24, “ Monism and Religion,”’ and in a letter of Mr. Hegeler’s published in 
No. 25, ‘* What the Monistic Religion is to me.” 
Prof. Max Mueller’s essays are contained in the following numbers: 
The Simplicity of Language, Nos. 9, 10, 11. 
The Identity of Language and Thought, Nos. 12, 13, 14. 
Persona, Nos. 19 and 20. 


TERMS, $3.00 PER YEAR. . SINGLE COPIES, 15 CTS. 


All communications should be addressed to 


THE OPEN COURT, 


P, O. DRAWER F. CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE OPEN COURT. 


+ REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE. + 


NO. DE JANVIER, 1888. 


TH. RIBOT, - - Directeur. 


A. ESPINAS, Vévolution mentale chez les animaux. 

F. PAULHAN, Vassociationnisme et l’a synthése psychique. 
ADAM, Pascal et Descartes. 

Analyses et comptes rendus. Périodiques éfrangers. 
Abonnements, Paris, 30 fr. Départements et Etranger, 33 fr. 


FELIX ALCAN, Editeur, Paris. 


Publications of the Ethical Movement. 


From PROF. 


Creed and Deed, bound.. 
The Ethical Movement.. 
Sketches of Religion, based ¢ on a Ethics, three 605. sence +25 
Need of a New Moral Movement in Religion............................ . Io 
Extension of the Ethical Movement........ -10 
Parents and Children.................... Gece’ -10 
When are we Justified in Leaving our Relivious Fellowship?............. -10 
Reform Needed in the Pulpit. . 
w. M SALTER. 
Why Unitarianism Does Not Satisfy Us........ -10 
Objections to the Ethical Movement Considered .... ..... +10 
Church Disestablishment in England and America.......... cave OS 
Progressive Orthodoxy and Progressive Unitarianism .................... -10 
The Duty of Liberals to their Children... 
The Ethical Movement—Salter—Sheldon—Weston, three lectures. 
Religion Der Moral.. 
Moral Means of Solving the ‘Leber -10 
Good Friday from an Ethical 05 
What Should be Done with the Anarchists? .... .... .10 


B. WESTON. 
ETHICAL CULTURE, Four Lecturss: 


1. The Need of an Ethical Religion............... cose 
2. Why Christianity Does Not Satisfy Us.......... 
3. The Success and Failure of 
4. The Meaning of a Society for Ethical Culture.. a 
Leisure Hours of Working People at the Neighborhood Guilds. 
W. L. SHELDON. 
Opening Addresses at St. Louis... 
Dr. STANTON OOIT. 


Justice for the Friendless and the Poor—By JOSEPH W. ERRANT, betore the 
Ethical Society. 


For above Publications address 


C.J. ERRANT, 24 Beethoven Place, 


Curcaco, 


PUBLICATION COMMITTEE. 
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